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Professional Training for Family 
Life Educators 


By Ernest R. Groves 
University of North Carolina 


NEW needs bring new resources. This 
seems to be a principle of human life that has been demon- 
strated throughout history. Marriage problems are not 
new but their character reflects the changes of modern 
culture. There is also an unprecedented realization of 
their significance and a greater confidence than ever before 
in the value of science both in preparing for marriage and 
in meeting the problems which it brings. This attitude 
is recent and it explains the rapid spread of education for 
marriage and the growing demand for professional coun- 
seling in the field of marriage and the family. 

This attempt to use scientific insight to help those who 
marry would have seemed, even four decades ago, except 
toa very few thoughtful students of domestic problems, 
radical, futile, and to many, ridiculous. The present situ- 
ation is evidence that a new profession is being developed 
and that it is coming because of a general feeling among 
the American people that the resources of science that 
are so helpful along other lines of human interest should 
prove useful to those seeking to make the marriage rela- 
tionship a success. As a consequence a new profession 
is emerging, advancing along two lines. 

The first, the more mature, concerns itself with instruc- 
tion emphasizing especially preparation for marriage. It 
is already well established in the colleges but just be- 
ginning in the high school, where the need for it is 
greatest. 

The other line of advance, although it has existed long 
as a by-product of several professions, has chiefly matured 
during the last decade and has not yet fully achieved the 
legal and social standing of a reputable specialty. Of late 
it has received a great deal of publicity. This has made 
possible the exploiting of persons who need help but who 
do not understand where to get it or who happen to be 
where it cannot be had. Lee Steiner's Where Do People 
Take Their Troubles? reveals how greatly these un- 
fortunate persons are exploited and how much we need 
counselors whose ethics are, as they need to be, equal to 
that of the physician. 

The pioneering period in the first development has 
come to an end. It was as radical a departure as ever has 
been made in college education when, at the request of 
students, the first course in marriage was started. This 
innovation was at the beginning much more hazardous 
than the earlier instruction, first offered at Boston Uni- 


versity, of courses in practical preparation for family life. 
Instruction for marriage was so contrary to conventional 
attitudes that it might easily have met with such opposi- 
tion and criticism in its earliest days as to have delayed 
the development that has taken place. Its progress for the 
most part has come from pressure by students upon col- 
lege administrators, although a considerable support has 
been furnished by parents, physicians and students of 
contemporary problems of married people. It is now so 
well established from coast to coast in the United States 
that it is beginning to be an academic convention. Even 
where courses in marriage are not given, those offered in 
the field of the family pay considerable attention to mar- 
riage, and this part of such courses is usually the most 
practical and the most appreciated by students. 

Marriage counseling is still in the pioneering era. 
There is this difference between it and the earlier effort 
to conserve matriage. Whereas instruction in marriage 
was something distinctly new as a systematic course of 
study, counseling, on the contrary, has been going on a 
long time as an occasional service of the physician, the 
minister and the lawyer, and more recently the profes 
sional social worker. The difference is that the modern 
marriage counselor is developing special techniques for 
his role in the field of marriage and is attracting clients 
chiefly from the middle class and in less degree from the 
wealthy who through education are in a position to ap- 


 preciate the new type of professional counseling. It is 


this change in the type of person seeking help and in the 
definiteness of the problems presented that is giving coun- 
seling its professional distinctiveness. 

The pioneering period of education for marriage has 
come to an end. Everything indicates that the passage 
through this early stage will in the case of marriage coun- 
seling proceed more rapidly than was true of the educa- 
tion program for the strengthening of marriage. Already 
we are beginning to have individuals seeking to prepare 
themselves as teachers of marriage or as marriage coun- 
selors, just as a specialist in medicine or surgery gets ready 
for his life work. It is likewise true that college admin- 
istrators are now beginning to seek persons who have 
especially prepared to teach marriage rather than, as in 
the past, selecting the most available person on the faculty 
even though he has not had definite preparation for such 
a type of teaching. The leaders at present, both in the 
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field of marriage education and marriage counseling, are 
with few exceptions, persons who have had various sorts 
of background, but, in their training, very little instruc- 
tion specifically related to the pioneering task they have 
accepted. This will be less and less true as a graduate 
program is developed to prepare for the teaching of mar- 
riage and the giving of counsel. 

The establishment of a definite program for the training 
of specialists in the field of marriage and the family means 
that several sciences must contribute to the instruction. 
The outcome will be a science of marriage and the family 
carried out by specialists who will draw their data from 
a wide range of resources. They will not be sociologists, 
home economists or social workers but persons who are 
committed to the gathering and the giving of information 
that concerns marriage and the family, who have prepared 
themselves for such an undertaking, and have approached 
their task from a background shared by no other science. 

Already the material needed for such a program exists. 
It is a part of the data of such sciences as sociology, psy- 
chology, medicine, psychiatry, hame economics, anthro 
pology and social work, to name the major sources. No 
individual, of course, can absorb all the knowledge gath- 
ered by these scientific specialties. Fortunately this is not 
necessary. The insight concerning marriage furnished by 
workers in these various fields is but a portion of their 
professional interests. To bring together these various 
contributions and construct a scientific specialty is no 
more difficult than it has been to build other specialties 
concerned with human experience. The two things need- 
ful are recognition that the time has come to do this, and 
the commitment of able men and women to the task. The 
development of graduate programs of training should go 
hand in hand with the emergence of the science of mar- 
riage and the family. Although the pioneers in the build- 
ing of this science necessarily must be persons who have 
been trained in some other specialty, any exaggeration of 
the value of the material that falls within any one of the 
older specialties can be avoided if those giving graduate 
instruction fairly represent a wide range of the scientific 
investigations of concern to marriage. The administering 
and the directing of the program can be located in any one 
of the interested departments, provided instruction is 
catholic and not largely monopolized by staff members of 
the department taking charge of the organization of the 
professional preparation. 

The demand for marriage counseling has developed 
far beyond present facilities. Marriage counseling is an 


_ exacting professional service. It is not something that 


can be carried on ina reputable manner by persons having 


thin background or superficial preparation. A brief 
course in counseling or a few lessons do not adequately 
prepare anyone to undertake such responsibilities. Those 
who attempt to practice with such insufficient prepara- 
tion are only a degree removed from those exploiters 
who for their own profit are already taking advantage of 
people in trouble who seek expert help but who cannot 
distinguish those who are trained for the task, with the 
professional ethics required, from those lacking both 
training and standards. 


Decline in the Birth Rate 


The provisional birth rate for 1944 of the area of 43 
States and the District of Columbia was 3.9 percent lower 
than that for 1943. On the basis of the provisional figures 
it is estimated that there were approximately 2,800,000 
registered births in the United States in 1944, as compared 
with 2,934,860 in 1943, and, allowing for underregistra- 
tion, that about 3,000,000 births occurred in 1944 as com- 
pared with approximately 3,160,000 in 1943. Provisional 
birth rates per 1000 population for the reporting area are 
21.6 in 1943 and 20.3 in 1944. 

The provisional birth rate for 1945 was 19.8 per 1,000 
population for a reporting area of 44 States and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. This rate is very slightly lower than 
the corresponding rate of 20.4 for 1944. Thus, the down- 
ward trend in the birth rate which began in late 1942 
continued through 1945. On the basis of the provisional 
figures for the reporting area, it is estimated that there 
were 2,744,000 registered births in the United States in 
1945. When allowance is made for underregistration, 
the estimate of total births for 1945 is 2,899,000. 


Effect of War on the Birth Rate 


Changes which have occurred in the birth rate during 
the war are readily seen when the monthly birth rates are 
corrected for seasonal variation. In the last half of 1942, a 
year after the passage of the Selective Service Act, the 
birth rate rose sharply. Subsequently, it declined and 
continued to do so until the middle of 1944. In June and 
July 1944 the birth rate rose again and remained higher 
than expected on the basis of the previous trend. This 
increase may be associated with the increased rate at 
which the armed forces were shipped to overseas duties. 
Earlier studies indicate that anticipation of active service 
in the armed forces tends to increase the birth rate. 
Bureau of the Census, Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, 
Volume 7, Number 13. 
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Marriage of Coeds to Fellow-Students 


By HersBerT D, LAMSON 
University of Maine 


WHAT sort of a match-making place 
is a coeducational college? Our study of ex-coeds in the 
Alumni Directory published in 1938 helped to answer this 
question for the University of Maine. In the 1870's there 
were very few women in the classes, only nine in five 
different years. These women comprised 5.4 percent of 
the total enrollment in those five years. Of these nine 
women five married; (55.5%) but only one of the five 
matrie¢ a Maine fellow student (20%). In the 1880's 
twenty-one women were present in seven different classes 
comprising 8.9 percent of the total enrollment in those 
seven years. Of those twenty-one women thirteen mar- 
ried (61.9%), but only six married Maine men (46.2%). 

In the five-year period 1895-1899 one-third of the 


women who eventually entered matrimony did so with © 


Maine men. The next period, 1900-1904, brought a drop 
in the popularity of Maine coeds, or of Maine men, de- 
pending upon your point of view, with only 14.3 percent 
of the married women taking fellow-students as husbands. 
However, this slump was only temporary since in the 
classes 1905-1909 of the women marrying, four out of 
ten joined forces with Maine men. If we combine the 
fifteen classes 1895-1909 we discover that almost one- 
third of the coeds eventually marrying stood at the 
altar with University of Maine men. 

In the next three five-year intervals the percentage 
matrying Maine men jumped to 47.7 for 1910-1914, then 
dropped to 44.4 and 41.7 for the next two intervals. 
This brings the average for the fifteen-year period 1910- 
1924 to 43.3 percent of all marrying women. This figure 
is considerably higher than that for the previous fifteen- 
year group, 32.2 percent. 

For the more recent five year groups of classes this 
tatio is retained. In the classes 1925-1929 there were 40.7 
percent, and in the 1930-1934 period 50.4 percent. This 
means that for the decade 1925-1934 almost forty-six 
out of every hundred coeds who married picked out some- 
one from the men with whom they associated on campus. 
(This is not strictly correct because some who married 
these university men were in classes so far ahead of or 
behind that they would not have been in school together 
as we shall see.) In the last few classes up to the time of 
the publication of the Directory, 1935, °36, °3'7, °38, the 
same general situation prevails, 45.5 percent selecting 
Maine men. Summarizing, since 1910 four or five out of 
every ten Maine coeds who married cast their lot with 
men from their own Alma Mater. 

Someone might ask why this figure is not even higher 


than it is since the college age is a courtship period. There 
are some pre-college commitments the number of which 
we have no way of knowing. Then, too, during the sum- 
mer vacations many girls work in places where they meet 
men from other colleges. Another reason why more of the 
women who eventually marry do not select husbands from _ 
their own college associates is that many are not yet 
ready to commit themselves. Some desire to pay back 
college debts, others to work for a few years in order to 
feel the independence and the thrill that comes from hold- 
ing a job of one’s own in between the times when one is 
dependent upon father and husband. Still others want to 
acquire experience and skills in work upon which they 
can rely in case the marriage is later broken, or in case 
they find it desirable to work gainfully after the wedding. 
Thus, by the time the girl is mentally ready to marry 
after these years of working she has lost contact with her 
college men friends who have scattered to the four cor- 
ners. This frame of mental “non-eadiness” acts as a 
brake upon her emotional commitments while in college. 
Sometimes it is the parents who urge the girl to work 
after college even though the girl herself may have no 
objection to marrying immediately. 

On the man’s side there is a corresponding set of 


: reasons centering around the job and the ability to take 


on responsibilities of a family which inhibit him from a 
mafriage-oriented interest in girls while in college. In 
later years when he is financially and mentally ready to 
marry he too has lost contact with college friends. Since 
our society gives the initiative so largely to men, this 
factor is probably more important than the set of factors 
on the girl’s side. In some coeducational colleges the 
male climate of opinion in relation to the coeds is unfavor- 
able. 


When a Coed Marries a Fellow-Student What 
Difference is There in Their Respective College 
Classes? 

We were interested in finding out whether the coeds 
who married Maine men were in the same college class 
or whether some other relationship existed between the 
classes of such persons in these college romances. From 
1879 to 1938 inclusive, out of a total of 486 marriages of 
University of Maine students to each other 146 matings, 
about thirty percent, were between persons in the same 
class; 213 women were in a later class than their future 
husbands (43.8%); while 127 women were in an earlier 
class, (26.2%). Jf a woman remained in college for 
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four years she would have a chance to know fellow-stu- 
dents from seven different classes, her own and six others, 
three ahead of her when a freshman and three behind her 
when a senior. Eighty-seven percent of the coeds marry- 
ing Maine men fell within this seven-class grouping. 
Nearly seventy-nine percent of those women selected 
Maine husbands from a five-class interval including two 
classes ahead, two behind, and the same class. Sixty per- 
cent picked mates within a three-year group including 
one class ahead, one behind, and the same class. 

In order of class preference a coed seemed most likely 
to marry in her own class (307%); next, where the husband 
was one year ahead (16.7%); then in which he was two 
years ahead (14.2%); then in which she was one class 
ahead of him (13.4%). These four combinations account 
for 78.4 percent of the total University of Maine matches. 
The next in order falls considerably below, namely that 
in which the wife was three years behind her husband, 
that is, when he was a senior and she was a freshman 
(5.0%). After this follows the situation in which the 
girl was two years ahead of the boy, that is, when she was 
a senior and he a sophomore (4.5%). When the girl is a 
senior and the’ boy a freshman the prognosis of a friend- 
ship leading to marriage is not very bright. However, we 
do find such situations in just fifteen cases, or three per- 
cent of all intra-university matings. 

Putting this a little differently, of the coeds who eventu- 
ally married Maine men thirty-six percent wed men who 
were one, two, or three classes above them, who were 
sophomores, juniors, or seniors when the girls were 
freshmen. In contrast to this figure twenty-one percent 
married men one, two, or three classes below them, who 
were juniors, sophomores, or freshmen when they (the 
girls) were seniors. 

On the average a woman who is a senior has nearly 
three times the chance of marrying a Maine junior as a 
sophomore boy. This is a much greater difference than 
the reverse situation in which the girl is a year or two 
behind the boy in college. There is a great difference 
between the girl two years and the one three years below 
a senior man. In fact, the girl who is a sophomore is 
almost three times as likely to marry a senior as is a first 
year girl. Why is this so? Perhaps the freshman women 
are too fickle, are given too big a rush, or do not want to 
tie themselves down. Maybe the boy feels that she is 
too likely to slip from his grasp if she has three more 
years in college after he leaves. Sophomore girls have 
steadied a little and have competition from the new fresh- 


man class of girls. A more substantial reason is that 

has been more chance for the boy and girl to become 
acquainted if each is in college more than one year to 
gether. Since the largest single class combination is that 
in which the two are in the same class (three out of ten) 
there is good argument for the value of a longer period of 
acquaintance and courtship. 


Other factors helping to explain why in general girls _ 


in classes below Maine men at any given time have more 
chance of marrying them than girls in classes above the 
men are: (1) In general a man prefers a woman somewhat 
younger than himself, at least one who is not older. (2) 
A man likes to seem masterful, to appear to “know his 
way around.” This is possible if he has been in college 
longer than she has. If he is only a freshman and she in an 
upper class he is likely to feel somewhat “green” and 
reluctant to ask for dates. In fact upper class men want to 
make the first year men appear ridiculous, to put them in 
their place. For many years there was a student-enforced 
rule that after freshman week, first year men were not to 


speak to girls on campus or have dates with them until ' 


freshman rules were canceled sometime later in the year. 
This rule was modified in 1940-1941 to the extent that 
first year men might have dates with coeds on Saturday 
nights only. But this privilege was revoked the next 
year. The war naturally upset this whole system. Since 
there was no such rule restricting dating on the part of 
first year women the situation faintly suggested certain 
customs among preliterate peoples whereby the old men 
have first choice of young women. (3) A man may prefer 
to finish college before his fiancée rather than to have her 
finish first since he wants to get a job and start saving in 


. order to be ready for marriage soon after she graduates. 


If she graduates first it would tend to put off the time of 
the marriage. 


Summer Conference 


The Marriage Guidance Council of Great Britain will 
hold a summer conference at Cheltenham College, Aug 
ust 8 to 13. The secretary, Mr. David R. Mace, 78 Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, would be glad 
to know of any American having a fairly competent 
knowledge of marriage guidance who is likely to be in 
Great Britain during that time. In such case the Council 
would be very pleased to have him or her as their guest 
and take the opportunity of hearing as much as they caf 
about American work in this field. 
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Changing Sex Patterns and the War’ 


By SAMUEL FUTTERMAN, CaprTain, M.C. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administration, Los Angeles, California 


DESPITE the periodicity of wars, the 
institution of marriage seems to go on forever. It is in 
spite of, and because of, this periodicity of destruction of 
life on a large scale and seeing death at first hand that the 


_ soldier teels about war as a transient thing and therefore 


looks on marriage as much more permanent and invaluable 
than ever before. Those that have been overcome par- 
tially by the transient state of things and their own inse- 
curities, may seek in their wives greater protectiveness 
and maternal feelings with the promise of future warmth 
and comfort. Jn one case it went so far as to make the in- 
dividual choose a wife some 25 years older than he, and 
a grandmother. There was something too unrealistic in 
such a choice, evident now in that the husband is develop- 
ing signs of sexual impotency. 

In a group of soldiers that had seen actual combat in 
which there was a feeling of desertion by his comrades 
and by his superior officers, there was carried over into 
civilian life a general distrust toward all people including 


former fiancées. The men seemed to find in them, indica- 


tions that they also might desert at some hour of great 
need as they felt they were deserted on the battlefields 
in a crucial life and death struggle. Often there was a 
reality factor involved when there was in combat some 
actual desertion by superior officers, inadequate personnel, 
and delay in sending aid. Several engagements were 
broken because of such thinking, and regrettably occurred 
before the patient came in for psychiatric help. 

War, an aggression, when sanctioned by a nation, may 
liberate further expression of the male sexual urge in 
the post-war period. Soldiers indulging before service 
in the so-called “blood sports” made a better military 
adjustment than those who seemed to be pampered, de- 
pendent, and who did not engage in physical competi- 
tion. Furthermore some of the drive to compete in such 
activities carries with it the secondary gain probably 
taken over from the age of chivalry—of winning and being 
looked on with favor by the fair maiden. The returned 
warrior instead of wearing the lady's scarf, now is be- 
decked in multicolored ribbons. “To the victor belongs 
the spoils" —especially if the maiden has some proclivity 
toward being spoiled! 

Separation has given the wife a certain freedom to 
look about, to view her marriage with much more perspec- 
tive, and to rid herself of the routine of habit. She may 
look at another man, feel great guilt, and then have to 


of the Southern California Con- 
tone on amily Relations, November 17, 1945. 


report it to the husband in service. This may be fuel for 
his previous insecure feelings and he soon builds up an 
elaborate “hurt-dog” complex which he attributes to the 
single reality experience rather than looking into himself 
for its seeds which antedate his actual going into the 
service. We have been successful in treating many such 


' cases. We have extended for them the problem from the 


immediate deception which they have felt to similar feel- 
ings that they had long years ago, and in extending the 
problem have taken much pressure off the harassed wife. 

Many individuals live in constant suppression of sex 
for many years. They continue to be good because the 
policeman-like parents are always around. In the service 
they have found themselves able to enjoy and participate 
in sexual behavior, much in a sense of gluttony, knowing 
that soon they would be returned to the ever-seeing 
eye of their parents. On return to civilian life with invit- 
ing memories of these forbidden pleasures they have re- 
volted against their ever-present parents, and have in- 
dulged far beyond their possibility of enjoyment. There- 
fore, both the parents and the individual have to go 
through a period of readjustment. _ 

Then there is the great group of neurotic individuals 
who found in service many compensating factors. For 
them service transformed a restless existence into a well- 
regulated one. It gave them movement and a lift from 
personal concern to group identification. It gave them a 
sense of prestige, self-esteem and rank. Their conquests 
were made by rank rather than individual personality. 
When they became shorn of this glamor and were left on 
their basic personality, they became insecure and de- 
pressed when their sexual advances were repulsed. 

A certain amount of aggression is present in the life 
struggle for love and sex. The child is insatiable in his 
aggressive demands. Civilization enters in the guise of 
parents and our educational system, and asks a little 
narcissistic child to curb himself and his aggressive de- 
mands. We, the big people—his parents, the social 
system—ask him to hold down his aggressive struggle to 
render himself omnipotent. In return we, of course, give 
him security, attention, and some of the finer things of 
community and social living. But in war, we, the same 
big people, give him permission to release, retool and 
reactivate aggression, but we hope that it will be all 
concentrated against the enemy. Undoubtedly thecefore 
it will have a tendency to overflow, be exaggerated, and 
be directed not only against the enemy and for self- 
preservation but also in self-procreation and sexual drive. 
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One knows that “Faint heart never won fair lady.” 

Furthermore, in some cases of juvenile delinquency, 
the same basic mechanism operates. Through the long 
latency period between the ages of 6 and 14, the boy has 
been influenced as a part of his conscience development 
by the living images of morals garnered from his parents 
and teachers. With the advent of puberty there is an 
endocrine surge along psycho-sexual lines which is par- 
tially held down by the parental conscience images. If 
he now looks at these images in their real counterpart, he 
may find that they are not this heightened morality that 
he has so long thought. They are now universally per- 
mitting him to engage in aggression. The adolescent may 
feel that he has been duped through these long years, 
and will exaggerate his aggressive tendencies and yield 
to his reawakened sexual drive. 

For the woman the war has produced certain new and 
different readjustments. The external fear might have 
mobilized some inner anxiety in her which she now was 
unable to control. She might as a consequence have a 
need to identify herself with the men who were sacrific- 
ing themselves at the cost of very grave sexual danger to 
herself. Part of this is a reparation reaction against 
former ties and authorities, and especially the mother. 
It is possible that this same activity will be carried over 
after the anxiety of death is gone as a partial residual and 
as an experience in which she has found the sexual pleas- 
ures of her liberation. The war therefore has given her 
a rationalized opportunity to satisfy a tendency that she 
always had to run away. Many women have found sub- 
limation for their anxieties in the defense factory or actual 
participation in the war. In it they found a newer feeling 
of self-esteem and belongingness. Unfortunately at times 
the sublimation would fail when there was not constant 
activity and, in order to avoid anxiety and depression, 
they would indulge in drinking and sexual activities. 

The number of unmarried mothers during war time is 


_ always increased and in the post-war era there might be a 


partial residual of the psychological drive so often seen in 
unmarried mothers. It is more the concept of wishing to 
serve and go along with the male than for actual sexual 
pleasure. This is also seen in young brides who hasten to 
become pregnant during war time. It is further the ele- 
ment of having as part of them and, in future, a living 
souvenir, of the person they once cherished—for in the 
danger of death there is a heightened desire for a continu- 
ation of life. It is a carry-through of a narcissistic feeling 
of immortality that we shall never die so long as any part 
of our seed lives. 

After the last war there was a certain neurotic attempt 
by women to encroach into the masculine field of employ- 
ment. There were energetic attempts on the women’s 
part to substitute a more masculine character. There was 


a turning away from femininity, and birth control was 
rampant. The reaction from the previous subservience of 
women was quite obvious but, because of the necessity 
for abrupt and quick change, it still was not part and 
parcel of the feminine psychology. In this war we have 
seen that the woman has been able to replace men in the 
Services and to work along side of them in the factory. As 
a result she develops in herself much more real potential- 
ity and therefore gets strength in that potentiality 
whether she accepts the possibility.of a job or not. She 
therefore no longer has to react neurotically by reacting 
from any dependency feeling, that might have been there 
previously. With this type of liberation, of course, we 
come back to the point that in the male, sexuality seemed 
to be more frequently expressed than in the female. If 
we liberate this expression now in the woman we thereby 
remove from her some of her guilt in the act. Further- 
more, in the psychology of security, there might be less 
need for protective laws for the women. 

An individual on his return from service has a multi- 
tude of problems to face and solve in the social, marital, 
educational and occupational fields. It is no wonder that 
many feel confused and may seek wise, impartial counsel 
and guidance. We all should be prepared when called 
upon to give it. 

The young adolescent gone off to war has matured con- 
siderably and will have difficulty in adjusting to a former 
over-solicitous parent. Unfortunately he does not come 
back totally mature but only in certain trends of his per- 
sonality. In his attempt to make this incompletion whole, 
he will mistakenly do the things that might be conceived 
by him as proof of total manhood. He might leave home 
or indulge in sexuality. To another group of men a 
return to their home leads to fitting into a pattern to be 
followed probably for the rest of their lives. Through the 
years in service there has been change and not too much 
responsibility. It was a kind of adolescent existence in 
which they indulged in sexual excursions and circum 
ventions. They will rebel for a period of time to the pre’ 
viously established life-long patterns. In these life-long 
patterns were ingrained conflicts and their conscience 
reactions. There will be a return to their place of guilt 
and restriction of sexual activity. They need a little time 
to make the transition. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to give an 
over-all picture with as few generalizations as possible. 
The approach has always been an individual one and the 
material has been collected from mental hygiene and social 
agency practice. For this reason there may be a tendency 
for it to be over-balanced. The individuals have appeared 
with a problem and perhaps the normal has been ovef 
looked. A pluralistic approach is necessary to give the 

whole field a more unified direction. 
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MARRIAGE COURSES IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


By Russert M. Cooper 
University of Minnesota 


It is no accident that the rapid expansion of marriage 
courses in colleges and universities of the country is oc- 
curring simultaneously with a growing concern for general 
education. The two movements are closely related and 
indeed they spring from a common root. 

The concern for general education is the simple recog: 
nition that man cannot live by bread alone, that he needs 
not only some training for occupational employment but 
also preparation for intelligent living. The great develop- 
ment of technology, now symbolized by the atomic bomb, 
requires that man learn to control his destiny and prevent 
recurring depressions and wars or suffer the decline of this 
civilization. Not only in his broader social relationships 
but also in the intimate aspects of his personal living, 
man has demonstrated that wisdom does not come by 
chance. The needs are so pressing and the issues so com- 
plex that assistance through education has become im- 
perative. 

Most programs of general education are distinguished 
from the traditional academic curricula in at least three 
ways. (1) They are designed explicitly to meet the needs 
of the vast majority of students, not for an intellectual 
elite nor for a partic:iar vocational group. (2) The content 
of the courses is essentially interdepartmental, with 
materials drawn from any source which throws light on 
the problem at hand. (3) Since the courses are designed 
to produce more intelligent living, the topics and instruc- 
tional methods are directed toward an ultimate goal of 
changed conduct rather than the mere intellectual grasp 
of information and concepts. 

It will be evident as we proceed that each of these cri- 
teria is fulfilled in the typical course in marriage. These 


courses spring from a genuine personal need, they draw 
materials from many fields, and they are designed to 
produce happier, more wholesome lives. 

When the American Council on Education published 
A Design for General Education in 1944, outlining the 
courses which would be most useful in preparing service 
men for a return to civilian responsibilities, a course in 
Marriage and Family Adjustment was one of the fourteen 
offerings recommended. The Committee which prepared 
the report proposed that the course include such topics 
as the effect of war upon marriage and the family, the de- 
velopment of personality in the family, problems of court- 
ship and engagement, problems of family living, biological 
factors, consumer economics, family crises, and the role 
of the family after the war. The report of this Committee 
has been hailed by many observers as the most compre- 
hensive and concrete program of general education yet 
published. 

More recently a committee of the American Home 
Economics Association, headed by Miss Clara Brown, has 
conducted a study in cooperation with the American 
Council on Education to determine proper emphases in 
home-life education and the possibility of their evaluation. 
Replies to the questionnaire were received from 467 
leaders in American life, some of them educators and the 
others practical administrators of social and scientific 
agencies. The following table indicates the percentage of 
total respondents who regarded the various outcomes 
relating to family relationships as being important and 
measurable (I =Important; M = Measurable). 


IM 
1. Knows what factors affect family life (psychological, bio- 
logical, economic, social). os 
2. Understands biological aspects of marriage............ 96 8 
3. Understands adjustments needed between men and wo- 
men prior to and after marriage..............2-0000e gt 53 
4. Knows where to get information on counseling services 
and legal requirements for marriage.................. 93 84 
5. Understands various kinds of family crises and how they 
6. Realizes psychological and economic adjustments families 
may need to make after the war..............00005 93 47 
7. Realizes what adjustments may need to be made among 
family members of different 93 (57 
8. Understands why children behave as they do......... 95 6 
9. Understands what constitutes normal, physical, mental, 
social and emotional development.................65- 93 7 
10. Is at ease with children and enjoys them.............. gt 69 
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11. Knows what children cost... 88 72 
12. Understands importance to society of bearing and rearing 

13. Guides children’s play intelligently..................- 92 77 
14. Gains their cooperation in developing-proper food habits 

and following healthful routines..................5- 95 76 
15. Recognizes symptoms of common illnesses............. 94 84 
16. Helps children to become increasingly well adjusted.... 93 51 


It is evident from the above data, as well as from the 
pronouncements of leaders in general education, that edu- 
cation in the field of marriage and family adjustment is 
not only very important but is completely feasible, even 
though there may be difficulties in achieving and measur- 
ing the outcomes with complete satisfaction. 

Indeed these courses in marriage and the family have 
gradually won a place in hundreds of institutions. The 
more recent general-education type of course is substan- 
tially different from the offering of twenty-five years ago, 
often carrying the same name, which was devoted largely 
to the history and sociological significance of the family. 
These more theoretical courses undoubtedly have had a 
place and indeed are still offered in many institutions, par- 
ticularly for students who are majoring in sociology. 
The personalized and practical course which is now in 
vogue has become possible only as inhibitions have broke 
down and the public has recognized the propriety and the 
necessity of adequate preparation for marriage. 

Nevertheless, these more,recent courses still produce 
raised eyebrows in some communities, and in virtually 
every college they continue to pose difficult curricular 
issues. It is these latter curricular problems, particularly 
at the college level, which are the chief concern of this 
article. We must discover not only the proper place of 
marriage courses in general education but also the ways 
in which they may make their greatest contribution. Let 
us look at these issues in turn. 

1. Should the marriage course be an isolated offering 
or part of a broader sequence dealing with family relation- 
ships? One college faculty, for example, is proposing six 
separate one-quarter courses each dealing with a separate 
phase of the total problem. The six courses would deal 
with (a) preparation for marriage and family living, (b) 
home decoration, (c) selection and preparation of foods, 
(d) selection and care of clothing, (e) consumer economics, 
and (f) child care and development. It has been suggested 
that these courses be supplemented by still other per- 
sonalized offerings dealing with such matters as vocational 
orientation and the psychology of personal relationships. 

It is obvious that few students can take all such courses 
even though they might contribute much to their general 
education. Moreover these various topics overlap at 
some points and indeed are closely interrelated in basic 
purpose and philosophy. For this reason some institutions 
have attempted to combine all of these elements into one 
comprehensive course running throughout the year. In 


this way a student is encouraged to develop a basic 
philosophy of lite applicable to his normal living relation- 
ships and to see each element in the perspective of his 
total adjustment pattern. 

Certainly the single comprehensive course has con- 
siderable merit, but it also has some disadvantages. It 
consumes more time than many students can afford for 
the purpose and hence deprives them of any contact with 
the field; it may duplicate in some units the learning which 
various students have achieved in high school or in prac- 
tical experience; it requires such breadth of training on 
the part of the teacher that competent instruction may 
prove impossible. 

No satisfactory solution of this problem has yet been 
devised. It is possible that the organization of short 
courses into a many-term sequence permitting the student 
to elect those phases which most meet his needs, and yet 
reflecting a unity of purpose and planning, may ulti- 
mately prove to be the wisest plan. It is important, how- 
ever, that the course in marriage eventually find its recog- 
nized place in the over-all general education picture if it 
is to prosper. 

2. Should college students of all levels meet together 
or should special sections be devised for the less and the 
more mature. Everyone recognizes the difficulties in- 
volved when students who are just beginning to date are 
in the same group with engaged couples who are about 
to be married. Material which is too advanced for the 
former group may seem hopelessly elementary and naive 
for the latter. Some colleges have sought to solve this 
problem by restricting the course to underclassmen or to 
upperclassmen or by providing sections for each. Since 
the level of a student's maturity is not necessarily re- 
flected in his academic classification, this arrangement 
provides only a partial answer. 

A more logical arrangement would perhaps be to pro- 
vide one section for engaged couples and another for the 
unengaged, though the rapidity with which fraternity 
pins are hung and reclaimed on the average campus makes 
this criterion difficult to administer. Some teachers insist 
upon a conference with each student before registering 
for the course and seek thereby to enlist a clientele ap- 
propriate to the topics emphasized that term. Again 
there is no easy answer to this problem but further ex- 
perience may afford some clues. 

3. Should men and women be associated in the same 
class or should separate sections be established? There 
seems to be every argument for having the men and 
women together in the discussion of virtually all topics 
with the possible exception of the biological aspects of 
marriage. When this subject is reached some teachers 
prefer separate sections in order to relieve possible em- 
barrassment and to insure the frankest possible discussion 
by the class members. Other teachers have found, how- 
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ever, that during the course of a term they can develop 
such frankness and esprit de corps in a class that such 
segregation is unnecessary and indeed would create an 
unwholesome self-consciousness. One of the purposes of 
this course is to promote an open facing of sex problems, 
rather than to contribute to the traditional covertness. 


Various teachers have worked out their own adjust- — 


ments to this problem. Some keep the class together for 
nearly all topics and then separate the sexes for only the 
biological unit, frequently employing a biologist or a 
physician as the leader of these sessions. Other pro 
fessors assign reading materials which a student may read 
privately to answer his questions but which need not be 
discussed in detail in class. The answer to this problem 
doubtless depends to considerable degree upon the mores 
of the campus and community as well as upon the tact 
and personality of the professor. 

4. Courses in marriage have been challenged by some 
members of the academic fraternity on the ground that 
they are not academically respectable. It is argued that 
the classes are little more than glorified bull sessions devoid 
of the rigorous discipline and extensive informational 
content desired in the respectable academic offering. In 
the academic life of facts what place can there be for the 
facts of life? 

This problem poses no difficulty to the person familiar 
with the vast scientific literature of the field. Certainly 
the extensive researches of recent years have resulted in 
far more information and insights than any class can ab- 
sorb in one term. On one college campus in which the 
students of a marriage course were recently asked to ap- 
praise their experience, the vast majority declared that 
this course was as difficult as any course they were taking. 

5. Closely related to the problem of academic responsi- 
bility is that of adequate evaluation. Many respondents 
in Dr. Brown's study, mentioned above, recognized these 
measurement difficulties. If the objectives are essentially 
functional, to prepare a student for marriage, how can we 
know whether the student has succeeded until fifty years 
later when his marital record can be examined? If he 
flunks the marriage course should he remain a bachelor? 
If not, what does the grade mean? In meeting this issue, 
examinations run the danger of becoming either highly 
subjective and general or else essentially informational 
and contrary to the main purpose and spirit of the course. 
It must be recognized, of course, that such difficulties 
apply also in nearly all humanities courses and indeed in 
most offerings where the student is asked to think for 
himself and to formulate his own opinions. 

Many teachers have sought to solve this problem by 
including both the objective, informational type of ex- 
amination and also subjectively reasoned statements of 
attitude. The logic and evidence adduced to support 
these attitudes are considered to be as sure a criterion of 


the student's development as is his factual mastery. - 

6. What should be the relationship between the mar- 
riage course and the college counseling program? Almost 
inevitably questions raised in class discussion create a 
desire in the student to discuss personal implications with 
the teacher or some other counselor. The larger the class 
section the more important it becomes that such facilities 
be made readily available. 

In some institutions the professor is expected to teach 
only half time and to devote the other half to these per- 
sonal interviews. If the counselors available for this 
purpose are not teaching the course it is important that 
they understand and be generally sympathetic with it. 

The six considerations mentioned above must be faced 
by any college which is seeking to include a marriage 
course within its general education program. The final 
answers to these questions must wait upon further ex- 
perience and indeed the same solution may not be applica- 
ble for every campus. That such courses have an impor- 
tant place in the general education program, however, is 
already an established fact. 


PREPARATION OF MARRIAGE 
A PART OF EFFECTIVE LIVING 


By Jupson T. Lanpis 
Department of Effective Living, Michigan State College 


Preparation for marriage has been made a part of the 
general education curriculum at Michigan State College. 
In 1944 Michigan State revised its curriculum and estab- 
lished the Basic College, in which an attempt is made to 
give all freshmen and sophomores basic information in 
certain fundamental areas. | 

In the Basic College is the new Department of Effective 
Living. The first term of Effective Living is devoted to 
adjustment to college, personality development, and 
philosophy. The second term deals with marriage and 
family relationships. In setting up this course in marriage 
and family relationships for freshmen, we felt that the 
course should be of a very practical nature, for approxi- 
mately one-half of the students in the Basic College will 
never graduate. Therefore, the content of the course 
deals largely with problems of modern courtship, mate 
selection, and the adjustment problems which must be 
faced in the early years of marriage. We place a very 
limited emphasis in this course upon the historical back- 
ground of the family as an institution. Since many of the 
textbooks have been written for classes on the junior and 
senior level, it is difficult to find a satisfactory text with the 
desired emphasis. The text we are using is Bowman's 
Marriage for Moderns, approximately one-half of which 
concerns the problems of courtship and mate selection. 
The text is supplementzd with special assignments from 
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Bigelow, Family Finance, and Public Affairs Pamphlets 
dealing with life insurance, consumers’ credit, home 
management principles, and better buymanship princi- 


The goo students in the course this term are divided 
into thirty sections. The sections meet three or four 
times per week and carry three hours credit. One period 
each week the students meet together for a lecture given, 
usually, by a staff member in his particular area of spe- 
cialization. In addition to staff members, specialists from 
other departments are called upon for lectures. The fol- 
lowing lectures are given during the term: Why Study 
Family Relationships?, Courtship and Marriage in Other 
Cultures, Whom Will You Marry?, Contemporary Re- 
ligious Views of Marriage, Length of Time Required 
to Achieve Adjustment in Marriage, Family Finances, 
Sex Education of Children, The Life Cycle. 

Two periods a week the students meet in small dis- 
cussion groups. One period a week is held open as a 
laboratory in which group projects are carried out, or the 
time is devoted to group and individual conferences. We 
feel that the classes in the course should be small so that 
the students and the instructors may become acquainted 
with each other and so that there will be opportunity 
for free discussion of the material presented. The in- 
structors are being called upon more and more to do in- 
dividual counseling with the students in their sections. 
The members of the staff in the Department of Effective 
Living come from various fields of specialization—home 
economics, sociology, philosophy, education, and psy- 
chology. 

Since this is the first term that marriage and family 
relationships has been offered as a term course in the Basic 
College, we recognize that the present program is not 


fixed and will probably be modified in succeeding terms. — 


The problems involved in setting up a course in which 
there are goo students are different from those which 
would be met in organizing a course for smaller numbers. 
The course is offered each term, but the enrollment will 
always be larger during the winter term since it is in this 
term that the students will be registered who enrolled in 
Effective Living in the fall. Next winter there will prob- 
ably be from 1,500 to 2,000 students in the course in 
marriage and family relationships. With the large num- 
bers of students, we have found it necessary to rely upon 
the text work and lectures to a greater extent than we 
would do with smaller numbers. With fewer students 
there could be more extensive use of library reference 
materials. 

The students at Michigan State College are enthusi- 
astic about the preparation for marriage course, and they 
seem eager to make the most of all available help in the 
form of library and textbook materials, group discussions, 
and conferences with instructors. 


TRENDS IN TEACHING FAMILY 
RELATIONS 


By Paut Porenog 
American Institute of Family Relations 


During the past fifteen years the American Institute 
of Family Relations has made periodic surveys of the 
content and methods of teaching of courses in marriage 
and the family both in high schools and in colleges in 
various parts of the United States and it has collected 
many syllabi and special studies. The data obtained are 
inevitably scattered and fragmentary and do not lend 
themselves to any systematic treatment, but they justify 
a number of comments and observations. 

Many teachers have attempted to make their courses 
more functional by asking students or prospective stu- 
dents just what they wanted to learn. Illustrative are the 
results of a survey at Texas A. and M. college where 
Danial Russell asked men registered in rural sociology 
to submit questions pertaining to marriage and family 
life that they would like to have answered. I have tabu- 
lated these roughly as follows. 

More careful studies such as those of Dr. Laura Drum- 
mond, who queried college students and alumni, and 
thousands of questions collected from junior and senior 
high school students by various members of the Institute's 
staff, emphasize the fact that students at all levels are 
particularly concerned with problems that are or threaten 
to be personal. There seems to be little difference in this 
respect in various parts of the United States. 


Problems arising before or preparatory to marriage (40%): 


Psychology of love and of sex, etc. 97 
Pre-marital sexual relations 41 
Preparation for marriage 127 
Choice of a mate 99 
Courtship and engagement 85 
Problems arising in marriage (37%) 
Wedding and honeymoon 33 
Sexual adjustments 51 
Economic adjustments 138 
Social adjustments (including in-laws) 483 
Other adjustments 63 
Pregnancy, childbirth, etc. 48 
Child management and education 33 
General Problems (23%): 
Sex abnormalities and perversions 29 
Venereal diseases 63 
Birth control 
Divorce 33 
Miscellaneous 28 


Many of us have also checked such surveys asking our 


students after the course was over just what parts they 
’ found most useful and what material better omitted. Exe 
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cept among a few limited groups such as collegesociology 
majors, it appears that the historical approach is particu- 
larly unpopular and most students express themselves as 
willing to dispense with this altogether. This and other 
student reactions have influenced the text books on this 
subject remarkably. Many of the texts at the high school 
and college level now give no more than a perfunctory 
mention of the historical point of view. 

Next to the historical, the least popular aspect of the 
subject with many high school and college audiences is 
the economic. This may be merely a defect in methods of 
presentation, but in an open course it is hard to get an 
audience to come out and hear budgets discussed. Stu- 
dents are interested above all in personal relations. 

A survey made some ten years ago reported that more 
space was given to divorce than to any other single topic 
in the teaching of family relations. Such a negative ap- 
preach could hardly be justified but may have represented 
the attempt of an older generation of teachers to revise 
their emphasis. When students rebelled at the history of 
the family and demanded that the instructor get down to 
cases, he may have felt that divorce was the practical 
problem which he was best qualified to treat. But boys 
and girls are much more interested in promoting successful 
marriage than in preventing divorce. Even the institu- 
tional courses of the sociology departments have felt the 
impact of this change. 

In line with the shift to functional courses, attention 


is more and more being given to pre-marital problems not - 


merely in the selection of a mate but the preceding phe- 
nomena such as dating and rating, necking and petting, 
the basis of popularity, and the development of per- 
sonality. 

While the concept of emotional maturity has become 
popular it has probably not yet received as much empha- 
sis as the students themselves would prefer. Many 
instructors who have presented this effectively report that 
the students find it particularly helpful as providing a 
framework around which they can organize all sorts of 
miscellaneous material. The concept of emotional ma- 
turity has been presented more frequently from the 
psycho-analytical point of view and Dr. Paul H. Landis 
offers a welcome supplement to this by sketching the 
sociological interpretation more fully in his recent book 
“Adolescence and Youth.” 

Many instructors have pointed out that neglect of the 
rural family is one of the most conspicuous deficiencies 
in current text books. Many of these have been written 
by persons with a primarily urban point of view and 
several of the principal researches on which everyone must 
rely for factual material have been based almost wholly 
on urban groups and sometimes atypical groups at that. 
One of the needs of the near future seems to be the addi- 
tion of further material for farm boys and girls supple- 


menting that provided by Dr. M'Ledge Moffett, Dr. 
Paul H. Landis, and a few others. 

In asking their students to comment on the course 
most teachers appear to get a favorable response. Where 
anything like a good job is done, the students not only 
express satisfaction but often declare that the course on 
marriage is the most valuable they have had in their 
whole undergraduate experience. A majority feel that the 
sexes should not be separated for such instruction and 
many teachers who have tried both ways testify that even 
sex aspects are more easily handled, with fewer snickers, 
in a mixed group than if the sexes are segregated. This is 
likewise the judgment expressed in the recent and excellent 
outline of “Units in personal health and human relations,” 
issued by the Minnesota Department of Health to inte- 
grate family life education in the whole school curriculum, 
from kindergarten to senior high school. “Most educa- 
tors,” the authors of this important book observe, “feel 
that it is inadvisable to make a point of separating the 
sexes for this study.”’* 


MARRIAGE EDUCATION IN 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By Henry BowMAN 
Stephens College 


Almost everything a young person experiences is in 
one way or another—for good or for ill—preparation for 
marriage. This suggests that so far as students are con- 
cerned, many aspects of the curriculum and many phases 
of college activities make a contribution to marriage 
preparation. Nevertheless, there is a definite and impor- 
tant place in the curriculum for a specific course in mar- 
riage education that provides: (a) foci of attention and 
content material not likely to be found in other courses, 
especially in connection with the husband-wife relation- 
ship, the events leading up to it, and the problems growing 
out of it; (b) a type of integration that the student is 
often unable to achieve, partly because many students 
have not been trained to integrate what they learn and 
partly because a particular student is exposed to so small 
a fraction of the total curriculum. There is an additional 
reason for including such a course in the junior college 
curriculum since the “mortality rate” is so high in the 
third and fourth years. In other words, there are more 
junior college students who eventually marry than there 
are who receive four-year degrees. 

The marriage course at Stephens College is designed to 
meet the needs of students who plan (or hope) someday 
to marry—insofar as these needs have been and can be 
discovered. It is a “cross-section course” in the sense that 

* The American Institute of Family Relations has a collection of 
syllabi and outlines — may be consulted at its office. Copies of 


eome of these outlines tion of sources where tested material 
san br by correspondence. 
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content material is drawn from a number of fields such as 
psychology, biology, sociology. It is not a “survey 
course” in the sense that child rearing, home making, and 
similar topics are included. The course is limited as sug- 
gested above to the husband-wife relationship, the experi- 
ences that precede it, concomitant problems, and se- 
quelae. The history of the family, sociological considera- 
tion of the family as an institution, social and sexual devi- 
ants, ethnological emphases are minimized or omitted. 
Hence, the marriage course is complementary to rather 
than competitive with the “family course” designed for 
advanced sociology students. 

The course includes such topics as: the differences and 
similarities between the sexes; why people marry; why 
some do not and the problems they face; courtship and 
engagement and the problems involved in the premarital 
associations of the sexes and the relationship of those 
problems to marriage; choice of marriage partner; the 
wedding; the adjustment of personalities in marriage— 
as individuals regardless of sex, as individuals of different 
sex, as individuals subject to certain social influences and 
facing certain problems that usually arise in marriage; rs 
use of money; the use of leisure time; reproduction; mari 
tal failure and divorce. 

The course-was started in 1934 and is open to second 
year students. In recent years enrollment has been 350 
to 400—roughly 50-60% of the second year class. This 
percentage was higher before the war and appears to be 
rising slightly now. The course is elective and extends 
throughout the year. There are no prerequisites. It 
carries six hours of credit transferable to almost all four- 


| year schools as elective credit in social studies. 


There are thirteen sections of the course They meet 
three times per week and are taught by three full-time 
instructors who teach no other courses. Each instructor 
meets the same classes throughout the year. We believe 
that this plan affords better rapport than the plan of 
bringing in a series of specialists and makes it more 
readily possible for the instructor to use student needs 
rather than subject matter as his primary point of depar- 
ture. The three instructors serve as counselors on pre- 
marital problems. Referral is made to a physician, psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, or some other specialist when 
indicated. 

In classes there is much discussion with some lecturing. 
There is considerable flexibility in procedure and students 
are encouraged to do work that contributes to the meeting 
of individual needs. They do a good deal of collateral 
reading, reports on which are presented in reading diaries, 
book reviews, panel discussions in class, or conferences 
with the instructor. They also write investigative papers 
or prepare reports on special projects. The text is Mar- 
riage for Moderns. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A MARRIAGE COURSE 


By Ratpu G. Eckert 


Department of Psychology, Stockton Junior College 
and College of the Pacific 


“The Psychology of Marriage’ has been a regularly 
scheduled course at Stockton Junior College for the past 
five years. It is open to all except first semester freshmen 
and even they may take it if they anticipate marriage soon. 
While we give a great deal of information regarding the 
wise choice of mate, the problems of courtship, the wed- 
ding and honeymoon, adjustment in marriage, the econom- 
ics of marriage, problems of pregnancy and childbirth, 
and a unit on child psychology, we are not so much con- 
cerned with the acquisition of knowledge as with develop- 
ing constructive attitudes and feelings about marriage and 
the opposite sex. In counteracting romantic and unreal- 
istic ideas about marriage which young people get from 
most movies and most “romantic” literature, the answer- 
ing of several troublesome questions seems a minimum 
essential. 

First. Why should I marry? This attitude is held un- 
consciously by a tremendous number of youngsters from 
unhappy homes. Their contact with “romance” tends 
to make them look upon marriage as an escape from home. 
They expect to “live happily ever after.” Yet the lack 
of satisfaction in their parents’ marriage tends to negate 
this and form an ambivalence (the simultaneous desire 
of and fear of marriage). The tension produced by this 
conflict is unpleasant. They tend to solve it by either rush- 
ing into marriage at the first opportunity, or uncon- 
sciously resisting the development of a wholesomely in- 
timate relation with a member of the opposite sex. Fre- 
quently they unconsciously attempt to satisfy both the 
desire for romance and the fear of marriage by promiscuity 
only remotely related to marriage. 

Or, “Isn't marriage obsolete?” some self-styled sophis- — 
ticate will frequently ask. This “bombshell” to the con- 
servative student is a challenge to rethink the whole 
question of marriage and family living. One usually finds 
that students spring to the defense of the family. Their 
appreciation of its value seems to grow as they realize 
that with centuries of experimentation by human beings, 
a family type of organization continues as the pattern 
which both primitive and advanced cultures pass on to 
their offspring as the desired form of behavior. Even 
people who have experimented widely with extra-marital 
and inter-marital relations, and with divorce, rarely desire 
their children to “go through what I've been through.” 
It is often the tragic aftermath of the emotional insecurity 
and instability which caused them to violate the unwrit- 
ten laws (the experience) of society, that their children 
frequently follow in their footsteps. They have learned 
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well from them, not what they say, but what they are 
and do. 

But doesn’t the tremendous increase in the divorce 
rate indicate the breakdown of the old family pattern? 
Not necessarily! It indicates a change, but not necessarily 
for the worse. May it not indicate a transition from the 
male dominated family to a family built upon companion- 
ship? And is it not possible that if young men and women 
could be given a more adequate understanding of what 
marriage really involves and could be challenged to its 
possibilities in a democratic society, they might look for- 
ward to a happy and satisfying family life with greater 
certainty than at any time in the history of the human 
race? 

A second question is predominant in the minds of most 
students. How can I be sure to find the right person? Youth 
needs to know that successful marriage results, not so 
much from finding the right person, but from being the 
right person. For example, here is a boy and three girls. 
One of the girls detests him, another is just friendly to- 
ward him, the third is “crazy about him.” It seems clear 
that the person who attracts us is directly related to our 
psychological needs. Unless our personality has become 
pretty stable and mature, we may select someone who 
satisfies only our need of the moment; someone who makes 
us feel good when we are depressed, a match for our manic 
“riding high” moods, someone who coaxes. us from our 
withdrawal, or someone who sympathizes with us when 
our feelings are hurt. The emotionally mature person 
has reduced these emotional fluctuations, so that the per- 
sonality which attracts him is likely to be one with whom 
he has much in common. There is little danger that each 
will alter his basic reaction pattern so that they find 
themselves “incompatible.” 

The core of this “emotional maturity” is the ability to 
love. As a child we can only, like a mirror, reflect our 
environment. Unless that environment gives the child a 
great deal of love and affection, the child has none to 
reflect. The child who receives lots of affection bestows 
it generously, and receives a response from everyone. 
Even the neurotic can reflect affection, and that indicates 
the effective therapy. Menninger entitles the first chap- 
ter in a recent book, “This Medicine Love.” That is why 
“falling in love’ frequently so completely alters one’s 
personality. Being loved gives us a sense of security and 
well being which changes our basic feeling tone toward 
people. It is almost as though, receiving love, we have 
love to give, and giving it, we receive a new response from 
those around us. The vicious cycle of reflecting neurotic 
tensions upon others and getting back in kind has been 
reversed so that warm understanding affection will 
eventually bring forth a like response from all but the 
abnormal. Thus, if one of the partners is relatively ma- 
ture, and having been loved is capable of loving, the love 


given the other may work wonders and the couple may 
actually grow into love after marriage. Where both part- 
ners are emotionally mature, where each is the right per- 
son, the attraction and the affection giving is mutual, and 
the success of the marriage is assured. 

This concept of being the right person requires no wait- 
irtg around until the right person comes along. Regardless 
of age, the youngster (or adult) can begin to become the 
kind of person that is easy to love—to be lovable, kind, 
thoughtful, considerate, honest, appreciative, and af- 
fectionate. At the same time effort can be made to elimi- 
nate those immature traits that make people hard to live 
with; selfishness, dishonesty, fault-finding, strong dislikes 
for people and foods, vanity and the other attempts to 
impress people. The mature person has discovered the 
more basic satisfactions of having people like us. Being a 
mature person and attracting the right person seems the 
formula for a happy marriage. 

The third question to which youth needs a sound 
answer is: “When I fall in love, how can I be sure it’s really 
love”? The question iliustrates an error in romantic think- 
ing. The phrase, “falling in love,” is rooted in the idea 
that for everyone there is a “one and only” somewhere; 
that when you meet that person “you'll feel sure”; then 
you'll “fall in love” (there is nothing you can do about it 
because “love is blind”). 

A girl came to me with her uncertainty. After talking 
to her and finding all of the basic mutualities, I finally 
asked, “Why, with all you have in common, do you feel 
uncertain?” “I don’t know,” she replied, “except that I 
always supposed that when the right one came along I'd 
be swept off my feet.” We need to counteract Holly- 
wood's breast-heaving glamour and teach youth what the 
records show—that most people who achieve happy mar- 
riage do so by marrying someone they have known well 
and with whom they have grown into love, not fallen into 
it. ; 

Of course, even during the engagement period it is 
not uncommon for vague doubts to arise. Young people 
need the assurance that one of the most important deci- 
sions of our lives is bound to produce a reasonable fear of 
making a mistake—for those who think. If the relation- 
ship has a sound basis, a period of doubt and re-evaluation 
may increase confidence. Where doubts increase in fre- 
quency or duration, postponement is indicated, and where 
doubts persist over a long period, then breaking the en- 
gagement usually clears the air and improves judgment. 
It is not how long but how well you know a person that 
counts. 

“Feeling sure” is not enough. We know that “feeling” 
is really emotional tension and may easily reflect passion 
rather than affection, fear of being an “old maid” rather 
than love, the desire to escape from an unhappy home 
rather than the courage to build a happy one, and many 
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other unconscious wishes, fears, and sex excitements. But 
any two normally intelligent people can, when they know 
each other, tell whether they enjoy each other's compan- 
ionship. If they just enjoy being together no matter what 
they do; if they don’t have to be “going places and doing 
things” to be happy and don’t bore each other just “doing 
nothing;” if there is normal sex attraction but no desire 
for sex relations until after marriage; these are the tests 
of companionship, the best test known to psychology. 
The surest way to grow into love with someone is to 
grow to love your family first; to associate with, and enjoy 
lots of the kind of people you want to marry; to appreci- 
ate nature, music, children, and beauty in all its forms. 


Happy people make happy marriages, and happiness is . 


best defined as appreciating what we have. To grow ap- 
preciative is to grow mature—and lovable. 

A fourth question which troubles students is: What 
about inter-denominational and inter-faith marriages? 
Young people need to realize that our basic beliefs pro- 
foundly affect our behavior. And ultimately, every mar- 
riage is an interfaith marriage. Religious labels—or lack 
of them—no longer tell us very much about what a person 
believes. Many young people avoid discussing their dif- 
ferences because “he always gets so upset when I bring up 
religion.” But when little Johnnie says, “Tell me about 
God,” they wil! not be able to sidestep that question. 
Statistics show that in inter-faith divorces, the divorce 
was caused by religious conflicts more frequently than 
all other causes combined. It does make a difference what 
people believe, and the time to harmonize differences is 
before, not after, marriage. It would appear best when 
lovers belong to different churches for them to go to 
gether to each other's church and discuss freely their basic 
beliefs. Frank discussion, with a real desire to understand, 
should lead toward agreement in basic beliefs, and indi- 
cate in which church they would both find the greatest 
satisfaction. It may be best, in some cases, to visit other 
churches, and frequently a third church into which both 
have grown, meets their needs better than either church 
into which they were born. I believe every marriage is 
strengthened by a church tie. It is true that one can have 
a religion without a church. It is also true that a person 
can get an education without going to school. But how 
many do? 

A fifth question is: How important are sex factors in 
building sound relationships? They are very important. 
Each sex needs a better understanding of itself and of the 
other sex and the significant differences between them 
. .. not only basic differences but differences conditioned 
by our social mores.! 

It is doubtful whether any male grows up unless some 
good woman (his mother, sister, companions, sweetheart) 


1 Scheinfeld, Amram, Women and Men. 


forces, and helps him to do so. He has to outgrow an 
unconscious fear of women (a carry-over from the om- 
nipotent and omnipresent mother and teacher who con- 
trolled his life during those impressionable and dependent 
years). His sexual advances are at once an attempt to 
prove to himself that “he is a man” and at the same time 
a contradictory withdrawal from real manhood if he at- 
tempts to continue promiscuously the “playing at love” 
which characterizes late adolescence. Successful conquest 
increases his inner conflict and hinders the growth of his 
sense of responsibility, sometimes permanently. What he 
needs is assurance that he can play the role of man. He 
needs to be forced to act like one and then rewarded for 
doing so; he needs to be given responsibility and helped to 
fulfill it. As André Maurois has put it, he needs a “daily 
ration of praise” and he will love and marry the girl who 
gives it to him. A man needs encouragement from that 
first smile that leads to his asking for that first date. Too 
many girls fail because they try to “impress men” rather 
than “be impressed.” Probably few men grow to love 
women who are not already in love with them. 

Girls need to be armed with the knowledge that most 
men want to marry virgins. A woman knows that the 
child is hers; a man can only have faith that it is his. This 
is the unconscious basis for the double standard. A girl 
must at all times insist on setting the moral standard of 
the relationship. Her sex drive is probably not as intense 
as his and the social and psychological consequences of a 
misstep are much greater. If, because of a lack of confi- 
dence or an abnormal need for attention and affection, she 
allows a man to “pet” her and exploit her sexually, she will 
find his respect for her being lowered until, unconsciously 
guilty and ashamed, he will either cast her aside like a 
worn out shoe or marry her. A happy marriage, based 
upon a sense of guilt, is only a hazy possibility. 

On the other hand, boys need to be taught that our 
culture pattern puts the girl in a difficult situation. Since 
her success depends upon “attracting” a man, she must 
constantly be concerned about the impression she is 
making, yet she must not be self-centered. She appreci- 
ates thoughtfulness and consideration and the boy who 
gives it to her will be popular. Girls who make good wives 
are apt to respond to the casual frankness of a big brother 
and boys ready for marriage are prone to treat girls the 
way they would like other fellows to treat their sister. 
They should learn to be wary of the girl whose feelings 
are too easily hurt. Either she does not know men, or she 
wants attention and affection but she has little to give. 

Each sex should realize that its greatest weakness is its 
ego. The mature male, for example, knows that while he 
retains his right to “pop the question” when he is ready, 
there is much truth in that old cliché, “Romance is a 
game in which a man chases a woman until she catches 
him.” In other words, it is mutual, and he has no illu- 
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sions. He should know that “Darling, you're wonderful” 
may be meant, or may be the overworked phrase of a 
designing woman. 

Girls should know that conversely, “Darling, you're 
beautiful” leads many insecure or vain women astray. In 
this connection, every girl should know that as her affec- 
tion for a man grows so does her willingness to have sex 
relations. Men take advantage of this. For with the man 
the opposite is true. As his love for a woman grows his 
desire to have intercourse with her before marriage de- 
creases. Similarly, after intercourse the woman is apt to 
be more attracted to her partner, the man less. Many a 
friendship that might have led to happy marriage has been 
blighted by a moment of weakness of one or both. 

It is in some such manner as this, then, that we attempt 
to replace romantic stereotypes about marriage with con- 
structive attitudes. And attitudes do change, sometimes 
markedly, as class discussion clarifies thinking. 

At the conclusion of our marriage course all students 
make a study of their childhood environment and intra- 
personal relations within the family. They analyze the 
growth of their information and attitudes about sex and 
love, and the factors which may contribute to, or inter- 
fere with, their ability to grow into a wholesome adult 
relationship with a member of the opposite. sex. This 
written autobiography seems to have real therapeutic 
value in helping the student come to terms with his own 
feelings about marriage as well as pointing towards neces- 
sary next steps in his personal growth. 

Students are almost effusive in their appreciation of the 
course. Unconsciously, they realize that nothing may 
ever contribute so much to their happiness—or misery— 
as their marriage. Is not preparation for marriage an edu- 
cational “must? And is not college too late for those 
who need it most? 


~ 


COURSES IN MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


By Lemo D. Rocxwoop 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


The courses in Marriage and Family Relationships and 
Personality Development are two of several offerings in the 
rapidly expanding curriculum of the Department of Child 
Development and Family Relationships in the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 
For the first twelve years of its existence the departments’ 
offerings were concentrated chiefly on the preschool child. 
The course in Family Relationships and Personality De- 
velopment was offered first in the fall of 1937, and the 
course on Marriage, in the spring term of 1938. 

The registration is always heavy in both courses and 
this fact, of necessity, influences the conduct of the courses 


to some extent. Our first obligation is to students in the 
college of home economics, and especially is this true of 
the course in Personality Development and Family Rela- 
tionships which is taken by students preparing for teach- 
ing, and is elected by many others as well. For these 
reasons the out-of-college registration is not high in this 
course. On the insistence of the instructors the Marriage 
course has been open from the beginning to Juniors and 
Seniors in all colleges on the campus provided they had 
the permission of the instructors. In addition to home 
economics students, the heaviest registration in the course 
is from the Colleges of Agriculture, Arts and Science, 
Engineering, and the Hotel School. Until the war the 


. group was usually about equally divided between men and 


women. 

The course in Family Relationships and Personality 
Development, which is taught by one instructor, Mrs. 
Rockwood, deals with the influence of the family experi- 
ence in the life of the individual from infancy to old age. 
The socialization of the child in our own and other cul- 
tures and the major problems of adjustment in each phase 
of the family life cycle, are stressed. No text is used but 
rich and varied library source materials are provided to 
illuminate the students’ understanding of the family situa- 
tion in present day America. The course is conducted on 
a lecture discussion basis, discussion being used more ex- 
tensively as the term progresses. Small group discussions 
on selected topics or books seem to be enjoyed by the 
students and they provide another means of gauging the 
students developing insights and understandings. 

The Marriage course, designed primarily for young 
people contemplating marriage within the near future, is 
as functional as the instructors know how to make it. It 
has, therefore, no course prerequisites. Because the num- 
ber interested in the course always exceeds the number 
who can be accommodated, the instructors base their 
selection on the merits of the individual case. All things 
considered, seniors are usually given first preference, since 
they will have no other opportunity to take the course. 
On the other hand, a sophomore, who is leaving school 
to be married, is usually accepted. The majority of those 
who ask admission to the course do so on the recommen: 
dation of some friend who has taken it previously. The 
course is a three hour credit course and the opinion usually 
relayed to us by prospective students is, “I understand 
that the course requires considerable outside preparation, 
but I would like to take it nevertheless.” For several 
years the instructors were adamant in their insistence that 
the course not be publicized except by word of mouth 
of former students. Now that it is well established and 
respected, we consider this precaution no longer neces- 
sary. 

Three members of the department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships, all married, have some 
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responsibility for the course. Mrs. Rockwood, whose 
training has been in home economics, sociology and psy- 
chology, is in charge of the course and assumes the major 
responsibility. Helen D. Bul!, M.D., pediatrician in the 
Nursery School and mother of six children, handles the 
discussions on the premarital examination and interview, 
New York State marriage law, hereditary factors, sex 
adjustment within marriage, birth control, pregnancy and 
child-birth. Dr. Bull and Dr. Russel Smart, with Mrs. 
Rockwood, handle discussions on parenthood. One or 
‘two couples, usually former members of the marriage 


course, come in for discussion of some phase of marriage — 


adjustment, such as first years of marriage, pregnancy and 
parenthood. 

All instructors are available for individual conference, 
and every year between a third and a half of the class ask 
for conferences. 

No text is used as none has yet been published that 
treats all topics equally well. Library source materials are 
varied and adequate. These courses tax the library staff 
considerably but they have been most cooperative over 
the years. 

All discussions are full and frank. Our main objective, 
however, is to develop insights and understandings rather 
than to dispense specific types of information. 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE TODAY 


By Keys 
University of California 


The course in “Youth and Marriage Today” was estab- 
lished at the University of California at Berkeley in re- 
sponse to direct request of the Associated Students. At 
a special election called by that organization in March 
1939, 2,700 students petitioned the administration to offer 
a comprehensive course in preparation for marriage which 
should be open to all students without prerequisites of 
any kind. They also voted that it be made coeducational 
and given without formal requirements or academic credit. 
These somewhat unusual specifications have been faith- 
fully observed and serve to give the series a somewhat 
distinctive coloring. In particular they have insured that 
the topics and speakers be selected with careful attention 
to student wishes as expressed on anonymous question- 
naires administered at the close of each term. 

Starting with the fall semester of 1939, by February 
1946 this course has been repeated seventeen times as an 
afternoon class in a campus auditorium and ten times as 


an evening lecture series in San Francisco, Berkeley and 


Oakland, under auspices of the University Extension or 
YMCA, YWCA and Church Council groups. To date, 
more than twelve thousand persons have enrolled for the 
series, and as many more have attended on the basis of 


single admissions. This enthusiastic response has made 
the offering more than self-supporting through fees rang: 
ing from $1.00 for service men or women in uniform to 
$5.00 for civilian public not members of the student 
body. The on-campus enrollment has constituted a cross- 
section of the undergraduate student body, with men 
slightly outnumbering the girls. Off-campus, the audience 
has been made up chiefly of persons in their twenties, 
with women well in the majority. There are many naval 
officers and men. 

Sessions are held weekly for from twelve to fourteen 
weeks. With audiences averaging from three to six hun- 
dred, general discussion has proved impossible. Each 
speaker lectures for one hour, after which thirty minutes 
is devoted to reading and answering questions submitted 
in writing. 

The course is under the direction of Noel Keys, a 
consulting psychologist and university professor of edu- 
cational psychology. Dr. Keys himself is most often the 
speaker, but his lectures are always supplemented by 
several given by distinguished visiting psychiatrists, ob- 
stetricians, pediatricians, clergymen, lawyers, and the 
like. Dr. Frederic Loomis, author of Consultation Room, 
has played a prominent part for six years past. 

Dean Jennings has described this course in an article 
entitled “Sex in the Classroom,” published in Collier's of 
September 15, 1945 and abstracted in the February 1946 
issue of Reader's Digest and The Woman magazines. The 
course has come to give major emphasis to problems of 
personal relationships and sexual adjustment, since time 
proves inadequate to do justice to legal, economic and 
related aspects. 

The following is a typical program of lecture subjects: 
Marriage and the Family in Postwar America, Love and 
Conduct in a Changing World, Sex Problems of Youth 
and the Unmarried Adult, Dating, Courtship, and Choice 
of a Life Mate, Taking Stock of Your Marriage Assets, 
The Engagement as Marriage Insurance, Spiritual As- 
pects of Marriage, The Physical Bases of Sex (illustrated), 
Role of the Physician in Preparing for Marriage, The 
Wedding, Honeymoon, and Beginnings of Life Together, 
Aspects of Human Reproduction (including motion pic- 
ture of a caesarian birth), Making Your Marriage a Suc- 
cess, Parents and Children, Adjusting to the Returning 
Veteran. 
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COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY RELATIONS FOR 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


By Lester A. KirKENDALL 
Association for Family Living 


In August, 1944, I had the unusual privilege of initiat- 

_ ing a course in marriage and family relations for the 2,000 

American soldiers enrolled at the University Study Center 
in Florence, Italy. 

Arriving at the classroom on the opening day I found 
some 100 GIs milling about awaiting the dismissal of the 
previous class. A sergeant ahead of me, said, “I'll bet the 
guy who agreed to offer this course got more than he bar- 
gained for.” 

With only four books on marriage in the library, it was 
necessary to mimeograph lectures, questionnaires, bibli- 
ographies, and other materials for class use. The class was 
held open until 320 had enrolled. The second session pro- 
duced still more startling results—for over 800 enrolled. 
From the first the attitude of the men was an inspiration. 
They were zealous for the success of the course, took an 
active part in planning for the discussions, and in helping 
with the burdensome routine. 

The big majority of the men enrolled in the course were 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five percent were married. - Men from 46 
states were enrolled. 

Topics having to do with sex sihibaieiar and adjustment 
rated much the highest in interest, with the topics “He- 
redity Factors in Mate Selection” and “Divorce” ranking 
lowest. The following topics were included in the regular 
class discussions: (1) The Adjustment of the Returning 
Service Man to his Home and Family; (2) The Significance 
of Marriage and Family Life; (3) Making Use of the 
Courtship and the Engagement Period; (4) Factors in 
Mate Selection; (5) Differences, e.g. Religions, Age, Edu- 
cation, and their Influence on Marriage Adjustment; 
(6) The Woman's Problems in Marriage and Family Ad- 
justment; (7) Can the GI Combine Marriage and Educa- 
tion; (8) Sex Adjustments in Marriage; (9) Sex Education 
of Children; (10) Problems of Marital Discord and 
Divorce. Several extra-class sessions were also developed 
on topics of specialized interest. Time prohibited my 
seeing all the men who asked for conferences. American- 
Italian marriages, broken marriages, marriages in difficulty, 
sex problems of all kinds, the adoption of children, re- 
ligious and educational differences—all these problems 


and many more were raised during the personal inter- 
views. 

Men asked for sets of lectures to send to their fiancees 
and wives. They brought in letters to be read and pictures 
for me to see. The requests for bibliographies of books 
on sex education for children and adolescents were so in- 
sistent that I prepared a special bibliography. The 
men wore the librarians out with their insistent demands 
for the few books the library did have. And several of 
them wanted to know how to build a fire under their 
school authorities when they got back home. The numer- 
ous wisecracks which first greeted the course disappeared 
after the first two weeks. It took no clairvoyant to know 
that these boys were getting help from this course that 
they had long wanted. 

It should be added that Dr. Norman Himes has been 
conducting a similar course in the University Study Cen- 
ter at Biarritz with similar manifestations of interest and 
enthusiasm. 


COLLEGE COURSES ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


1945-1946 Census 
conducted by 


Tue NATIONAL CoNnFERENCE 
on Fairy Rexations* 


Number of Colleges 
Course Offering Course 

The Family Course.......... 296 
Marriage Course............ 83 
Marriage and the Family ..... 181 
Family Relations............ 97 
Total Number Courses Reported 657 

Colleges Reporting Number of Colleges 
No such course offered....... 80 
Some course offered.......... 550 
Total Colleges Reporting 630 


* Details available on request at The National Conference 
on Family Relations office, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, 
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CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
221 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


What Makes a Good Home? ........ 
What Makes Good Habits? ......... 
Father Comes Home 
When Children Ask About Sex 
Looking at the Comics 
These Children’s Radio Programs .... 
Everyday Problems 
Discipline Through Affection 
For a complete list, including prices, write 
to the above address. 
Child Study Association also publishes 
CHILD STUDY, a Quarterly Journal of 
Parent Education 
Yearly subscription—$1.50 
(Two years—$2.50) 


MARRIAGE 


by ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


“As a basic text it is unsurpassed.”—Hugh H. 
Smythe, Tennessee A.@I. State College 


One of the most successful texts for marriage 
courses available. The author’s clear, scientific 
objectivity combined with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of people and their difficul- 
ties make it a highly useful and authoritative 
guide to the problems of marriage and family 
relationships. 


Revised 1941 671 pp. $3.20 


A specially prepared CASEBOOK is available 
separately for 25 cents. 


HOLT 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


BUILDING 
YOUR 
MARRIAGE 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 113 


Dr. Paul Poponoe—Director, The American 
Institute of Family Relations: “This pamphlet 
covers a lot of ground, is practical and sensible, 
and is a valuable addition to your valuable 


series.” 


Rev. Marion J. Creeger, The Methodist 
Church, Hempstead, N.Y.: “. . . the most 
helpful and comprehensive piece of writing 
within a brief scope I have yet seen on this im- 
portant matter... J shall give a copy of it with 
the marriage certificate to each couple who 


comes to me to be married.” 


Send in Your Order Today Using Order Blank Below 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Quantity Rates 
8.00* 
(*plus postage) 
0 Please send me ......... copies of BUILDING 
YOUR MARRIAGE. 
0 Enclosed find $...... ( Please bill me $...... 


News and Notes 


National Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations.—The pre- 
liminary program of the National Conference on Family 
Relations, scheduled for April 6-8 in Philadelphia, was 
printed in the last number of Marriage and Family Living. 
The summer issue will contain selected papers presented 
on the central topic, “New Foundations for Marriage 
and the Family,” and reports of committees upon their 
findings of policies and programs designed to protect 
marriage and promote family welfare. 


The Arkansas Conference on Family Relations.—At 
the dinner meeting of the Arkansas Home Economics 
Association in Little Rock on March 8, a motion was 
passed endorsing the formation of the Arkansas Confer- 
ence on Family Relations. This action was taken on the 
basis of a survey made by the Committee on Child De- 
velopment and Family Relations, Edna Earl Reynolds, 
chairman. This survey showed that twenty-seven organi- 
zations in the state had made real contributions to child 
development and family welfare and that they favored the 
establishment of the new organization. The chairman of 
the meeting, Grace Henderson, University of Arkansas, 
appointed two committees to launch the Conference. 
Members of the Committee on Constitution are Frances 
Rothert, M.D., chairman, A. L. Bell, Forrest Kellogg, 
Elberta Martin, and Ruth Powell. The Nominating 
Committee members are Edna E. Reynolds, chairman, 
Mrs. Ed Cornish, Anna C. Fultz, and Mary Jane Scott. 
The reports of these Committees will be submitted to 
vote of the membership. 


Leuisiana State Conference on Family Relations.—At 
the dinner meeting March 13, held at the close of the 
Institute on Marriage and the Family at Louisiana State 
University it was decided to elect provisional officers in 
order to carry forward the work of the Conference, first 
organized in February, 1939, but suspended during the 
war. The officers elected include M. B. Smith, president, 
Mrs. Edith Ross, vice-president, Mrs. Earl E. Klein, 
secretary-treasurer, and Judge Chris Barnett, R. H. 


Bolyard, L. J. Fox, Elizabeth Tucker, Judge Woelker, . 


and Logan Wilson, members of the executive committee. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
The Annual Conference was held in Vancouver, British 
Columbia in April. 


Southern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
For the meeting on January 19, George Mangold, chair- 


than, addresses were given on Our Changing Mores by 
Rev. S. Martin Eidsath and on Causes of Divorce: sociolog- 
ical, by Harvey J. Locke, psychological, by Roswell 
Johnson, and physical, by Esther Bogen Tietz. In the 
afternoon session, Esther Elder, chairman, papers were 
presented on Effects of Divorce on men, women and future 
marriage by Edwin E. McNiel, M.D., and on children 
by Patrick L. Palace; on Current Procedures in Divorce 
by Judge Goodwin Knight, and on Conflict between 
Reality and the Law by Wendy Stewart, M.D. 


Meetings and Events 


University of Alabama.—During the war period a 
unique project was organized. Several young mothers 
who either are widowed or whose husbands are overseas 
wished to continue their education but could not because 


of the responsibility of young babies. A portion of one 


of our university houses was opened for mothers and 
babies. We have five mothers and seven babies all under 
two. Each parent and child share a bedroom. A play- 
room for the seven babies is provided and a study for 
the mothers. A well trained woman, a college graduate 
with nursery school experience, is in charge of the babies 
from eight in the morning until four in the afternoon. 
This allows the mothers freedom for classes and for study. 


From four in the afternoon until eight in the morning the 


mother has full charge of her own baby. During these 
hours the girls make cooperative plans to enable each 
other to have some free time. It is a real experience in 
cooperative living and parent education. These mothers 
represent all types of’social and economic backgrounds. 


American Sociological Society.—Two sessions of the 
Society were devoted to papers on the family. The first, 
on the Family and the War, chairman, Ray E. Baber, dis- 
cussed papers by Mildred Fairchild on Compilation of 
Data Regarding American Women at Work and at Home 
in World War II, by Leonard Bloom on Familial Adjust- 
ments of Japanese-Americans to Relocation, and by 
John F. Cuber on A Study of the Adjustmental Prob- 
lems of Returning Service Men and Their Spouses. The 
second, on Marriage Selection and Adjustment, con- 
sidered papers by Milton L. Barron on Intermarriage in 
a New England Industrial Community, by Judson T. 
Landis on Time Required to Achieve Marital Adjust- 
ment, and by Earl Lomon Koos on Families in Trouble. 
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Arkansas Home Economics Association.—The twenty- 
first annual meeting, held in Little Rock, with Gay Gat- 
tis, president, presiding, had as its theme Family Life in 
Postwar America. Addresses were given on Family Life 
in Postwar America by Ernest W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago; on Guidance in Homemaking by Mrs. Ella 
Stephens Barrett, state supervisor. Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, Raleigh, North Carolina; on the 
National Conference on Family Relations, Its Purposes 
and Goals, by E. W. Burgess; and on the Arkansas Con- 
ference on Family Relations, by Grace Henderson, Home 
Economics Department, University of Arkansas. 


Assoctiation for Childhood Education.—The Association 
held a restricted 1946 Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 8-10, limited to approximately eight hundred 
people. 


Child Study Association of America.—The Association 
held its Annual Conference on March 4 on the theme, 
“Education: the Family’s Stake in Its Future” with 
Austin MacCormick, Brigadier General William C. Men- 
ninger, Dr. Lauretta Bender, Dr. Ernest O. Melby, and 
others as speakers. 


Childhood Education—The October issue is devoted 
to a series of excellent articles on “Strengthening Family 
Living” by writers including Winifred Bain, Lawrence 
K. Frank, Bernice M. Moore, Joseph K. Folsom, Katha- 
rine Whiteside Taylor and Muriel Brown. 


Children’s Bureaus Plan for Children—Katharine F. 
Lenroot, chief of the Bureau, has presented a 12-point 
program as “practical steps that communities can and 
must take” in meeting their responsibilities to young 
Americans: 1. Housing fit for children. 2. Prenatal clinics 
and health conferences for preschool children. 3. Health 
centers and hospitals for the whole community, with spe- 
cial emphasis on care for mothers and children. 4. Health 
programs and medical, dental and nursing service for all 
school-age children and employed youth. 5. Nursery 
schools and kindergartens for preschool children. 6. Full 
term schooling for all children and youth. 7. School 
lunches available for all children. 8. Recreation programs 
for all ages. 9. Child welfare services, with special provi- 
sions for those needing care at home. 10. Day-care pro- 
grams for children of employed mothers. 11. Counseling 
and child-labor law enforcement. 12. Good local govern- 
ment, particularly mindful of the problems and needs of 
children. 


Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Fam- 
ily.—The ninth Conference, Ernest R. Groves, director, 
is being held at the University of North Carolina, April 
9-11, as this magazine goes to press. Attendance, as in 


former years, is limited. Only one hundred and fifty in- 
vitations were issued, distributed to permit representa- 
tion from a wide geographical area and from many dif- 
ferent backgrounds of interest. The discussion on Edu- 
cation for Marriage was led by H. L. Pritchett, 
Southern Methodist University; on The Minister and 
Education for Marriage by O. T. Binkley, Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville; on Marital Readjustment 
after the Baby Comes by Nadina Kavinoky, M.D.; and 
on Economic Problems of the Middle Class by Benja- 
min R. Andrews, Columbia University and Ola Mae 
Foushee, Chapel Hill. Addresses were given by Alex- 
andria Adler, M.D., New York, on Family Conditions 
and Personality Problems of Children; by Maurice H. 
Greenhill, M.D., Duke University School of Medicine, 
on Family Problems—How to Prevent Them; by Joseph 
Lichstein, Acting Director, Health League of Canada, 
on The Canadian Social Hygiene Program and Family 
Welfare; and by John M. Cooper, Catholic University 
of America, on The Wider Kinship Circle's Role in 
Family Conservation. 

The American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
Ernest R. Groves, president, held two sessions during 
the Conference. The presentation of a case was followed 
by a panel discussion by Lester Dearborn, Counseling 
Service, Boston; Gladys Groves, Marriage and Family 
Council, Chapel Hill; Robert Laidlaw, M.D., Columbia 
University Medical School; Abraham Stone, Marriage 
Consultation Center, New York City; and Robert L. 
Dickinson, M.D., New York Academy of Medicine. Dis- 
cussion also took place on the Establishment of a Mar- 
riage Counseling Center, Counseling Young People 
About to Marry, Visual Aids in Marriage Counseling, 
and Demonstration of Marriage Counseling Techniques. 


Denison University.—The University offers an all-day 
marriage conference at Granville, Ohio on April 13, with 
Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton as speaker. Mrs. Ralph W. 
Jordan of Columbus, Ohio, professor of family life edu- 
cation at Denison is in charge of special interest groups on 
sex hygiene, marriage adjustments, economic problems 
in the home and religion in the home. 


The Family—The editors of Marriage and Family 
Living heartily welcome the new Belgian monthly publica- 
tion Famille issued by l’Action Familiale, rue Belliard, 
89, Bruxelles. The first number was published in Decem- 
ber under the title “The Family in Belgium of Today.” 
It gives a balance sheet of the family situation after the 
war, proposes a plan of family reconstruction, and indi- 
cates the spirit of the methodology of action for family 
welfare. Later numbers will contain the following topics: 
1) family documents, such as legislative drafts, govern- 
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mental acts, newspaper and periodical extracts, programs 
of parties and of women’s organizations; 2) family situa- 
tions as revealed by the statistics of juvenile delinquency, 
marriage, and divorce, monographs on the family of differ- 
ent social classes, studies of the preparation of youth for 
marriage, family budgets, and causes of divorce; 3) family 
studies on all the aspects of the family problem, such as the 
art of preserving and developing love of home, child edu- 
cation, cooperation between the family, the school, and 
the youth movement, civil rights of women, divorce, the 
family wage, urbanism and the family, the health of 
mother and child, and the family vote; 4) critical bibliog- 
raphy of books on the family; and 5) family life in Belgium 
and in other countries. 

The director of the new publication is a lawyer, Joseph 
Gilles; and Arthur Gobbe is the editor-in-chief. 


Federal Council of Churches.—The council has pre- 
pared a special letter of welcome to brides from abroad 
which they propose to send through chaplains’ offices at 
receiving centers to all incoming brides of American serv- 
ice men. 


Louisiana State University.—An Institute on Marriage 
and the Family was held March 11 to 13. Pauline Park 
Wilson, dean of women, University of Alabama, led dis- 
cussions on the topics, Marriage Is a Serious Affair, 
Courtship and Preparation for Marriage, and Early 
Marital Adjustments. Ernest W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago, introduced the topics, New Findings Making 
for Success in Marriage, The Wise Choice of a Mate, 
Problems Now Facing the Family, and Changing Pat- 
terns of Family Living. The Committee on the Institute 
was composed of Dr. Roy E. Hyde, associate professor 
of sociology, Nora Neil Power, dean of women, Elizabeth 
Tucker, assistant professor of home economics, Mrs. 
Philip West, general secretary, Y. W. C. A., Harriett 
Daggett, professor of civil law, Mrs. Earl E. Klein, in- 
structor of German, Irving P. Foote, professor of educa- 
tion, Arden O. French, dean of men, A. C. Lewis, gen- 
eral secretary, Y. M. C. A., Earl E. Klein, director, 
school of social welfare and Paul C. Young, head, depart- 
ment of psychology. 


The Metropolitan Youth Council_—The Council is a 
voluntary association of teen-age young people organized 
to promote cooperation among teen-age groups and youth 
centers throughout the metropolitan area comprising 
Greater New York, Northern New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Westchester County, and Long Island. More than 100 
charter members representing more than fifty separate 
teen-age groups signed up for the Metropolitan Youth 
Council at a youth conference held at New York Uni- 
versity on March 17, 1945, as part of a larger conference 


on “community coordination for youth service.” The 
members of the Council are teen-age young people rep- 
resenting, officially or unofficially, youth groups or 
youth centers to which they belong. Any youth group 
with an adult sponsor is entitled to select official teen-age 
representatives or unofficial observers to participate in 
ceuncil activities. Present organization consists of a 
teen-age Executive Board made up of representatives 
from each of the five boroughs of Greater New York, 
Northern New Jersey, Connecticut, Westchester County 
and Long Island, and the teen-age chairmen of the various 
wings. The Adult Advisory Committee is made up of 
adults representing the various teen-age groups participat- 
ing in the program and other adults interested in youth 
problems. For further information write the Metropoli- 
tan Youth Council, The Town Hall, 123 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


Miami University.—Professor Read Bain gives a course 
called Preparation for Marriage in the general college. It 
is a non-degree two year course open to students of all 
departments. In addition, there is a series of eight lec- 
tures given to all seniors at the beginning of the second 
semester on an inter-departmental basis (economics, 
health, psychology, religion, sociology). These lectures 
are on marriage and modern life, selecting a mate, eco 
nomic aspects of marriage, mental health and marriage, 
child-parent and parent-child relations, morals, religion 
and marriage, biology of reproduction, sexual hygiene and 
marriage. 


Parent-Education National Conference.-—A conference 
on Parent Education conducted by Parent Education 
Clearing-House will be held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, May 2-4. The subjects of the sessions are: 
the vital need for parent education; where are we now in 
parent education; parent education, a community con- 
cern; new ways to reach parents; and how parents can 
help build a new world for children. On the last day a 
session is devoted to discussion groups on the relation to 
parent education of colleges and universities, the social 
worker, the home economist, nursing groups, church pro- 
grams, libraries, and rural communities. The Parent Edu- 
cation Clearing-House is a new organization maintained 
by Parents Magazine. It plans to publish Parent Educa- 
tion News Bulletin. For information write the director, 
Ruth Mallay, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 

Parent Education.—The Division of Adult Education, 


eight classes weekly with an enrollment of 1333. 


Problem Chating Howe, 
Sacramento, California, offers counseling by appointment 
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in Social Introductions, Personality Development, Marital 
Adjustments and Premarital Guidance with Hazel Ann 
Delhart as social counselor. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—A regular 
meeting of the Society, Florence L. Goodenough, chair- 
man, was held, March 29, in St. Louis. Reports of current 
research were presented on biological and medical studies 
at the Fels Institute for Child Research by L. W. Sontag; 
on recent research at the University of California Institute 
of Child Welfare by Harold E. Jones; on socially integra- 
tive behavior by Harold H. Anderson; on a study of child 
development in relation to community social structure by 
Robert J. Havighurst; on recent research at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, by Robert R. Sears; 
and on parents’ attitudes and child behavior by John E. 
Anderson. A round table discussion on child development 
research in the postwar world was led by Allan G. Brodie. 


Texas Programs Feature Family Living—During the 
month of March, The Hogg Foundation of the University 
of Texas sponsored a series of programs on family life 
at the Texas Society for Mental Hygiene, meeting in 
Galveston, The Texas State College for Women in Den- 
ton, Southern Methodist University in Dallas, the Mc- 
Lennon County Mental Hygiene Society in Waco, and 
the West Texas Teachers Conference in Lubbock. Eve- 
lyn Millis Duvall acted as consultant for The Hogg Foun- 
dation throughout the series. 


Toledo Association for Family Life Education —This 
new organization announces a membership of thirty 
groups. and eighty-five individuals as of January, 1946. 
An active program of education for family living within 
the community is reported. 

Tulsa (Oklahoma) Institute—The Council of Social 
Agencies held a two-day Family Institute in March with 
Evelyn Millis Duvall as leader. 


Recent Publications 


Birth Rates and Education—The 1940 census data 
show that native white women aged 45-49 years who had 
4 years or more of college education had given birth to 
slightly less than 1} children per woman, and that they 
had failed to replace by 45%. These data also show that 
native white women in the same age group who had been 
graduated from high school had given birth to 13 children 
per woman, and had failed to replace by 21%. In con- 
trast, native white women in that age group who had 
completed only 1 to 4 years of grade school had given 
birth to 4$ children, and had over-replaced by 95%. 
Population Bulletin, December 1945, p. 1. 


Class Differences in a Democracy.—In so far as a class 
system discriminates against members of the lower classes, 
denies them educational and economic opportunities, 
denies them a chance to compete on equal terms with 
others for life's prizes, awards the things most highly 
prized to people who have not earned them—it is an 
undemocratic society. Yet it will probably be impossible 
to equalize all opportunities, because family training is a 
basic source of inequality. As long as the family remains 
the basic social institution, the children born in families 
of superior social status will have superior opportunity 
to achieve high status. Parents will inevitably give their 
own children as good a start in life as possible. Upper- 
and middle-class parents, as a general rule, will do more 
for their children than lower-class parents can do for 
theirs. Robert J. Havighurst, Childhood Education, 
November 1945, p. 118. 


Community Reintegration of the Veteran.—Civic agen- 
cies will play a large part in the reintegration of the re- 
turned veteran to normal civilian life. This is true be- 
cause they express the personality of the community. In 
bridging the gap between military and civilian life, most 
men will have very little difficulty making the transition. 
It is a complete fallacy to say that veterans as a group 
will be a problem to the community. It is more accurate 
to say that there will be some among them who will have 
individual problems, and these veterans will need help. 

... And Now, HOME. Prepared by Convalescent Serv- 
ices Division, Office.of the Air Surgeon, p. 24. 


The Contribution of Adolf Meyer.—Meyer’s insistence 
upon studying the total individual, and his emphasis upon 
study of the life history of that individual, in the belief 
that in it will be found the causes of mental difficulty, 
established an approach to the study of personality and 
behavior that became characteristic of sound guidance 
work in this country. It is known as the psychobiological 
approach. Dr. Meyer was one of the first psychiatrists 
to see and to point out the close relationships between 
mental disease and childhood experiences, not only in 
the home and family situation, but also in the school and 
the larger community. 

This urge to know the normal, to see the human or- 
ganism always in its natural setting in the world, led 
Adolf Meyer early into an active interest in the 
homes, the schools, the businesses, the professions, and 
the communities from which his patients came and to 
which they should return. Always he has stressed the 
fact that it is just as important that society provide types 
of social organization and institutions to which human 
beings can make satisfying life adjustments as that the 
individual be able to adjust himself to the social organi- 
zation in which he finds himself. Ethel Kawin, Mental 


Hygiene, October, 1945, pp. 5°76, 587. 
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The Constructive Use of Punishment.—-If punishment 
is to have a constructive effect it is essential that the child 
feel loved, or at least accepted, and be able to recognize 
the punishment as a limited disapproval of some limited 
and modifiable aspect of his behavior. If the child inter- 
prets the punishment as a result of a general and lasting 
dislike or hostility from the people on whom he is de- 
pendent for love and security, it will inevitably have a 
destructive effect. . . . Security in emotional relationship 
gives the individual some capacity to accept frustration 
and punishment. R. L. Jenkins, M.D., Mental Hygiene, 
October 1945, pp. 564, 570. 


Current Army Venereal Disease Rates.—Recent trends 
in Army venereal disease rates show a sharp rise in rates 
in the European Theater of Operations after V-E day. 
Likewise, in the Pacific the marked increase in the rate 
occurred as the fighting in the Philippines diminished and 
there was more opportunity for exposure. Now that all 
hostilities have ceased it is believed that the Army rate 
in the United States will show a similar, though probably 
less dramatic, rise in the next 6 to 12 months. 

This recent increase forecasts the extent of the venereal 
disease control problem to be faced by civilian agencies in 
the immediate future. During the war the Army has had 
control of over eight million soldiers and has carried out 
a venereal disease prevention program which has encom- 
passed discipline, compulsory educational procedures, 
provision of prophylaxis, isolation and treatment of in- 
fected soldiers, and furnishing of contact information to 
civilian health agencies. In the next 12 to 18 months over 
five million of these soldiers, all in the age group with the 
highest expected incidence of venereal disease, will be dis- 
charged to civilian life. The Army has taken steps to as- 
sure that the number of men discharged with infectious 
venereal disease will be held to a minimum. Civilian 
agencies must accept the responsibility of this increased 
burden by providing substitute venereal disease control 
procedures of at least comparable intensiveness. Failure to 
do so will almost surely result in increased civilian rates. 
Thomas H. Sternberg, Lt. Col., and Ernest B. Howard, 
Major, Medical Corps, Army of the United States, Social 
Hygiene News, September 1945. 


Divorce Is a Youth Problem.—There were almost half 
as many divorce suits as there were marriages in the first 
10 months of this year in 30 of the nation’s largest cities, a 
United Press survey showed today. New York reported 
3,000 matrimonial court cases, 1,900 of them divorce 
suits. Judges, sociologists and psychologists attributed 
the soaring divorce rate principally to war-time condi- 
tions, but said the peak would not come for at least an- 
other year. Some blamed divorces on hasty war marriages 
blowing up. Others blamed a lack of social consciousness, 


or the fact that large numbers of war-working wives could- 
n't readjust to domesticity. An unusually large number 
of suits were filed by men, principally servicemen, charg- 
ing unfaithfulness. United Press, November 9, 1945, 
Youth Leaders Digest, January 1946, p. 152. 


~ Education for Motherhood.—Without too much pro- 
test, perhaps not enough, American education has ac- 
cepted many radical curricular changes because of the 
war. It would not be amiss if it added to the humanities 
real teaching concerning the functions of motherhood. 
If properly taught, such a course might inculcate into the 
personality the motivation to become a mother rather 
than a “mom,” and conceivably, too, it might produce a 
healthy rebellion on the part of children against the tech- 
niques of “moms.” Edward A. Strecker, M.D., Mental 
Hygiene, October 1945, pp. 601, 602. 


Factors in Choice of Mate.—Students were asked to 
evaluate the relative importance of eighteen different 
factors in choosing a mate. The six factors rated as most 
important were: (1) dependable character, (2) emotional 
stability and maturity, (3) pleasing disposition, (4) mutual 
attraction, (5) good health, and (6) desire for home life 
and children. On these, men and women had the same 
general opinions. They also agreed that the factors “sim- 
ilar political backgrounds and interests” were irrelevant 
or unimportant. Reuben Hill, Journal of Home Economics, 


‘November 1945, p. 556. 


Family Problems.—A comparison of the results of a 
study of 40 records of veterans and their families by 
Dorothy B. Thomas with results of a similar study of 114 
service-connected families by members of the case work 
staff of the Family Service Society of Yonkers, New York, 
may be of interest to readers of this journal. 

The following table shows the frequency of different 
types of problems: 


Problems Number of families 
Washington Yonkers 

Marital 16 38 
Emotional (Problems of individ- 

ual adjustment) 9 62 

~9 29 

Physical 3 26 

Employment 18 

Others 3 37 


J. P. Symonds, The Family, February 1946, p. 390. 


Grade-A Human Stock.—"The only kind of a revolution 
that is powerful enough to free all the peoples of the 
world from war and want and fear is a revolution in man- 
kind itself—a vital revolution, a change in attitudes con- 
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cerning the quantity and quality of the people them- 
selves. Before we can have lasting freedom from war and 
want for all the peoples of the earth two things are neces- 
sary: (1) a favorable relationship between number of 
people and natural resources, (2) improvement in the qual- 
ity of human beings.” Ellsworth Huntington, Eugenical 
News, June 1945, p. 19. 


Home and Family Living.—National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Radio City, New York announces the availability 
of their Handbook on The Family written for their series 
on “Home Is What You Make It” by Evelyn Millis 
Duvall with the collaboration of Sylvanus Milne Duvall. 
This is one of a series of six handbooks ready for distribu- 
tion at twenty-five cents each. 


How Families Combat Prejudice—The most positive 
thing parents can do for their children in this whole mat- 
ter of training in intercultural relations is to let their own 
lives talk. Perhaps they may do nothing more than join 
with the Poles across the tracks to get city money appro- 
priated for a better school, or throw themselves into the 
activities of a community committee working hand in 
hand with the Italian groups for the registration of voters. 
If Mother does this kind of thing easily and without 
condescension, it can be a page of her life that will make 
a volume of difference to her children. Ruth Benedict, 
National Parent-Teacher, February 1946, p. 9. 


How Many Youth?—10,106,241 youth live in urban 
communities; 4,001,188 live in rural non-farm communi- 
ties; 5,446,568 live in rural farm communities. By ages: 
7,220,474 are early youth, ages 12-14; 7,314,689 are middle 
youth, ages 15-17; 5,018,834 are late youth, ages 18-19. 
6,805,435 early youth are in school; 5,484,201 middle 
youth are in school; 1,449,485 late youth are in school; 
Thomas J. Craighead, Youth Leaders Digest, January 1946, 
p. 1209. 


Marital Adjustment.—Marriage should be entered 
into not as an easily abandoned story-book adventure, 
but rather as a serious effort to find secure love, compan- 
ionship, and contentment. But since nobody is really 
changed much by just saying, “I do,” both partners must 
be prepared for a year or two of tolerant give-and-take 
while they change their impossibly romantic ideals, 
emancipate themselves emotionally from their respective 
families, and turn to each other for unselfish sharing, 
joint planning, and the cultivation of common interests 
and goals. Jules Masserman, M.D., Mental Hygiene, 
October 1945, p. 652. 


Marriage Preparation.—Preparation for marriage is 
gradually coming to be recognized by students, teachers, 
_ and parents as a vital, essential part of the general educa- 


tional process. It is slowly achieving status; and one by 
one the arguments of its critics are being answered. We 
may with confidence look forward to the day when a 
school that omits education for marriage from its curricu- 
lum will be looked at in the same light as a school that now 
omits psychology or sociology refuses to admit that some 
good literature has been produced since the nineteenth 
century, or prohibits the teaching of certain phases of 
natural science. Henry Bowman, Mental Hygiene, Janu- 
ary 1946, p. 81. 


Parents Transmit Culture—At a blow, banks, li- 
braries, institutions of learning could be destroyed, but 
the citizens could rebuild a great civilization if they had 
been adequately reared. The civilization is not the ma- 
terial things but the character of its citizens, and the re- 
sponsibility for developing this character is, when all is 
said and done, the parents.’ Every teacher, every minister, 
every member of the community who comes in contact 
with the child has a constant duty—the further develop- 
ment of the desirable character qualities which the parents 
have set up. Ada Hart Arlitt, The Christian Home, 
November 1945, p. 13. 


Personality Patterns in Unmarried Mothers.—A ran- 
dom sample of 100 cases from an unmarried mother 
agency has been studied. They represent in intelligence, 
education, social and economic background rather wide 
variations; if anything, as a group they are above average 
in intelligence. A common element in the backgrounds of 
these girls is that none of them had happy, healthy rela- 
tionships with their parents. Whatever the particular 
family situation, the conflicting feelings of love and hate 
remained a basic and potent source of unhappiness and 
trouble. Almost equally noticeable was the deminance 
of the mother, the strength and the pervasiveness of the 
role she played in this complex drama. One of the most 
frequent tendencies to be found in their personality pat- 
terns was that of self-punishment. Almost none of the 
cases was completely free of it and with many of them it 
represented the major force in their lives. So deeply in- 
grained and so powerful was this force that often the girl 
would permit nothing and nobody to interfere with its 
self-destructive progress. Leontine R. Young, The Family, 
December 1945, pp. 297, 301, 302. 


The Prevalence of Mental II] Health.—The present war 
has brought to acute focus the high incidence of mental 
ill health throughout this country. The Selective Service 
evaluation of some fifteen million men revealed a rejection 
of 4,217,000, or 28.1 per cent of all the young men 
examined. Of this group 701,700 or 16.6 percent, were 
rejected for nervous and mental disease, and 582,100, or 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Book Reviews 


Men Under Stress. By Roy R. Grinker, Lt. Co., M. C., 
and John P. Spiegel, Major, M. C., Army Air Forces 
The Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, 1945. 484 pp. $5.00. 


“We have written this material as free from scientific 
jargon as possible, hoping to make this book useful to 
everyone in military and civilian life who is interested in 
human beings under stress.” Herein may lie one of the 
book's greatest values. Although the strictly popular 
reader may get lost in it, the behavior scientist, in what- 
ever field, surely should not. 

Men Under Stress begins with a chapter on the kinds 
of persons who wanted to become fliers, some for reasons 
of personal adequacy and others for escapes or as “com- 
pensations for feelings of inferiority." The men chosen, 
contrary to popular romantic beliefs, are not the “elite of 
youth” but “represent a cross section of all that is good 
and bad in American men.” The makeup of combat units 
and the motivation for combat (morale) are then treated, 
thus giving the reader a feeling for the kind of group 
Gestalt in which the combat flyer lives and has his being. 

The book is replete with case data very aptly chosen 
and vividly presented. Treatment of the personality 
disturbances of the men is divided into (a) treatment of 
combat neuroses in the combat area, including detailed 
discussion of the use of sodium pentathol, and (b) “the 
reactions after combat” with even more detailed dis- 
cussion of therapy. 

A very realistic chapter on the “Return Home” could 
easily become a classic among the better insight writings 
interpreting that process. It, to be sure, contains little 
not already familiar to readers of Waller, Pratt, and others, 
but appears significant in its confirmation of their hypo 
theses and in the aptness of its own presentation. 

The treatment of the syndrone of war neuroses in 
returnees is subdivided into five types—passive-depend- 
ent states, psychosomatic states, guilt and depression, 
aggressive and hostile reactions, and psychotic-like states. 
Again the reviewer was impressed with the clarity and 
simplicity of treatment of these materials and the abun- 
dance of well-chosen and convincing case data. In the 
chapter on Psychodynamics the authors perform a very 
useful service in exposing many of the mythologies of 
diagnosis and treatment of neuroses. While the up-to-date 
many medical men and other dabblers in behavior prob- 
lems should take these pages to heart. 

The treatment of procedures and dangers in psycho 
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therapy—especially brief psychotherapy—is pointed and 
surprisingly free from cliche and particularism. 

“Even the greatest scourges of mankind . . . produce 
beneficial side effects;” the findings of military psychiatry 
may bring benefits to civilian psychiatry but not until 
(and unless) medical education changes. “Before students 
become indoctrinated with the inevitable concepts of 
cellular pathology and the organicists therapeutic nihilism! 
Instead of being taught psychiatry in the back wards of 
a state mental hospital . . . demonstrating the rarest type 
of mental disturbance—the psychotic— . . . he should be 
exposed to the... problems of the psychoneuroses and 
the psychosomatic disturbances ... for they will com- 
prise over half of his practice.” We can but hope that 
the recommendations of these authors can be implemented 
in the training of the 17,000 psychiatrists civilian Amer- 
ica, they say, will need. 

A careful study of this book is “required reading” for 
anyone who would understand the nature and treatment 
of psychoneurotic and psychosomatic disturbances even 
superficially or who offers himself in any capacity as a 
counsellor of the young men and women of these atomic 
years. 

Joun F. Cuser 


Ohio State University 


Patients Have Families. By Henry B. Richardson, M.. D. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1945. 394 pp., 
$3.00. 

In the book, Patients Have Families, the author has 
made a very comprehensive study which resulted from a 
venture in cooperative thinking in relation to illness in 
families with the family as a unit rather than the indi- 
vidual patient. He has singled out a group of families 
typical of a cross section of “clinic” patients. These he 
has presented with their complicated problems, the ad- 
justments that were made, and the developments that 
followed, so that one sees a picture of the family at the 
time and years later with the problems solved and un- 
solved. These pictures show how the physical state of 
the individual patient is affected by the emotional condi- 
tions and reacting circumstances in the home and in the 
community. The individual patient is studied not only 
as a clinic and hospital patient but also from the point of 
view of all these extenuating circumstances in the immedi- 
ate family and an explanation is made showing how all 
these influences effect the disease and color the diagnosis. 
There is also a comprehensive discussion of the relation- 
ship of the family doctor who knows the family well and 
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the relationship of hospital clinician who is dependent 
largely on observation for his diagnosis. In the latter the 
case worker is able to make her contribution by contacts 
with the family unit. Dr. Richardson emphasizes the 
importance of correct history taking and that hints or 
leads should not influence facts. 

In all these pictures Dr. Richardson describes not only 
the family but also the part played by the doctor, nurse, 
and social worker. He pays the public health nurse a 


great tribute in the book. Her judgement and under- 


standing seem to be far in advance of what her hospital 
experience provided. He even suggests that she is able to 
tell patients how to combine a limited household budget 
with a balanced diet as well as how to prepare for mar- 
riage! He also presents a challenge as to how or by what 
means the nurse has attained this status. 

The patient is presented by Dr. Richardson as a psy- 
chosomatic estimate. My own reaction is that perhaps the 
time is now when we (doctors, nurses, and social workers 
together) should base our judgement more on our own 
reactions—mentally, physically and emotionally—rather 
than depend so much on psycho tests etc., that is, if we 
have the experience which would warrant any such judge- 
ment. In the meanwhile it would be better to leave such 
discussions to those wise enough to make such decisions. 

There is throughout the book a subtle humor which 
stimulates the reader as well as clear concise elucidations 
which demonstrate the qualities of an excellent teacher. 
In the book there is some repetition but it is of necessity. 
But it makes the book appear longer than it really is. 

The book should be read by every medical student; 
especially those interested in research and really interested 
in people. If the student believes in nothing but “short 
cuts” he will probably not be interested. Nurses and 
medical social workers will not want tc: miss reading the 
book. 

Louise ZABRISKIE 
Maternity Consultation Service 


Pastoral Care of Nervous People: An Elementary Hand- 
book. By Henry Jerome Simpson. Morehouse-Gorham, 
New York, 1945. 194 pp. $2.25. 


The most basic evaluation to be made of a book in the 
field of personal counseling and pastoral care arises out of 
the reader's answer to the question: has the author worked 
with people or has he only digested volumes telling about 
work with people. Even one knowing nothing about the 
Rev. Henry J. Simpson's Clinic for Personal Adjustment 
which he has conducted for ten years in Michigan would 
be convinced by the content of Pastoral Care of Nervous 
People that the writer's insight into the dynamics of per- 
sonal problems together with his outreaching sympathy 
and illuminating suggestions for helping people in need 


stem from many hours in the counseling room with folk 
under emotional stress. 

Mr. Simpson accepts the fact that there are nervous 
people in every parish, and the minister is constantly 
thrown into ‘situations’ with them. Then he keeps ask- 
ing, implicitly or directly, whether the pastor can prove 
“himself a person of training and experience, to the point 
of being able to meet these situations and dealing with 
them adequately.” (p. 184) 

In this elementary handbook Mr. Simpson explains 
briefly but adequately and in non-technical language the 
psychiatric background which a pastor must have if he is 
to help nervous people. He makes clear that the crucial 
point in work with people is diagnostic, and that the 
pastor who is to do effective personal work must know 
when he himself can help a parishioner and when he must 
make a referral to a psychiatrist. It is well that Mr. 
Simpson stresses again what should be apparent but is all 
too often neglected by the pastor, that he can accomplish 
the best results in personal work with people only when 
he collaborates closely with the psychiatrist. The author 
pleads for more cooperation between members of the 
medical profession and ministers, pointing out rightly 
that the suspicion of the former toward the latter all too 
often is due to ministers failing to get adequate training, 
hence being unable to meet personality disorders with 
psychological or religious help. 

The underlying theme of the book, that “personality 
in disorder is an inevitable result of the absence of good 
religion” (p. 39), points to one of Mr. Simpson's important 
emphases, that neither the churches nor society in general 
can lessen the incidence of personality disorders unless 
more preventive work is done. Herein lies the responsibil- 
ity and opportunity of the churches and the clergy, if it 
is true that “religious faith would be the best preventative 
against the maladies of the soul and the most powerful 
means of curing them, if it had sufficient life to create true 
Christian stoicism in its followers.” (Paul DuBois, 
quoted by Mr. Simpson, pp. '75~76) 

Although Mr. Simpson writes briefly about group 
treatment as a special therapeutic procedure in dealing 
with psychoneuroses, one might wish that he had dealt 
with it in more detail, in view of its potential significance 
as a procedure especially well adapted for use in the 
churches. 

For the pastor who has not studied deeply into the 
problem of psychoneurosis, the introductory chapter in 
this book will be illuminating. Concisely Mr. Simpson 


explains five different approaches to the problem: (1) 


Freud and Psychoanalysis, (2) Jung and His Analytic 
Psychology, (3) Adler and His Individual Psychology, 
(4) Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles and His Body and Mind 
Clinic, and (5) Adolf Meyer and Psychobiology or Distrib- 
utive Analysis. Mr. Simpson himself is a close follower 
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of Adolf Meyer's School of thought, and considers 
Meyer's “by far the best method for a pastor to follow in 
working with neurotics.”’ (p. 28) 

A. W. Loos 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago 


The Family. By Burgess, Ernest W. and Locke, Harvey J., 
New York: American Book Company. 800-++-xv pages. 
$4.25. 


The subtitle of this book “From Institution to Com- 
panionship” expresses the authors’ thesis that the family 
“has been, and at present is, in transition from’an in- 
stitution to a companionship.” This central thesis is de- 
veloped in four parts: Part I, The Family in Social Change; 
Part II, The Family and Personality Development; Part 
III, Family Organization; and Part IV, Family Disorgani- 
zation and Reorganization. Changing patterns of con- 
temporary family life are sharply drawn by comparisons 
of the Chinese, the rural, the urban, the Negro, and the 
Russian family. While community pressures upon the 
family have not been neglected, the interpersonal rela- 
tions within the family are seen as the-major factors in- 
fluencing personality development. The importance of 
biological factors as the bases of personality is subordi- 
nated to the role of psychogenic factors in determining the 
personality of the individual. Family unity is seen as the 
resultant of the comradeship, sympathetic understanding, 
and mutual affection that family members have with each 
other. This unity is more likely to be present and to con- 
tinue when there has been careful selection of spouses. 
Factors correlated with marital success are evaluated and 
a technique using many of these factors is described for 
use in predicting marital adjustment. 

The American family is shown to be in transition. 
Many of the traditions and mores of yesterday are giving 
way..to new patterns of living. The authors believe that 
the family will survive although the postwar years will 
be characterized by an accentuated rate of divorce. Slow- 
ing down of population increase, dwindling immigration, 
increasing economic security of the family, and the devel- 
opment and expansion of the services of family-life educa- 
tion and marriage counseling are assessed as factors that 
should within twenty or thirty years contribute to the 
stability of the family. More urbanization is anticipated 
together with a decline in familism and increasing indi- 
vidualization of family members. 

Each of the 22 chapters concludes with a summary and 
suggestions for specific research and is followed by ques- 
tions and exercises and a carefully selected list of readings. 
The book is strengthened by 35 figures and 33 tables. 
Appendix A is primarily an explanation and defense of 
the “ideal-type” procedure which has been used by the 
authors in their study of the family. Some criticism of 


this method is inevitable since it studies extremes rather 
than averages. This procedure does have the advantage 
of vividly contrasting poles of a continuum on which all 
cases are found. Appendix B includes four tables and 
Appendix C reproduces forms for the prediction and 
measurement of marital and family adjustment. The au- 
thors are to be commended for the outstanding docu- 
mentation throughout the book. 

Primarily valuable to students in sociology as a text- 
book on the family, it should be a most helpful source book 
of factual information for the sociologist, the psychologist, 
the social worker, the marriage counselor, and the gradu- 
ate student in these several disciplines. While the per- 
spective of the authors is basically sociological, they have 
not failed to acknowledge and utilize contributions from 
related fields. The carefully selected case histories add 
much to the readability of the book and the buttressing 
of the thesis that the family is evolving from an institu- 
tion to a companionship. 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Cutrrorp R. ApAms 


Counseling by Industrial Personnel Workers. By Annette 
Garrett. New York, Family Welfare Association of 


America, 1945. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


Any publication by Miss Annette Garrett in the field 
of personnel would attract more than passing attention 
because of the excellence of her reputation through the 
earlier contribution entitled Interviewing, Its Principles 
and Methods. Miss Garrett has now further aided the 
field of personnel by the book here reviewed. 

The purpose of this contribution is to bring to the 
field of counseling in industrial situations, the rich back- 
ground of experience in counseling which has accrued 
within the field of social service, in which field Miss 
Garrett is a recognized leader. Although the book is in- 
tended for the relativeiy inexperienced counselors in in- 
dustry, the number of whom have been increased because 
of the extraordinary expansion of personnel services in 
industry during the war, it appears to the reviewer to 
be worthy of reading by those with years of experience. 

The book is divided into four major parts: “Counseling 
and Human Behavior,” “Basic Counseling Methods,” 
“Specific Counseling Problems” and “Relationships be- 
tween Counseling and Case Work.” Part One which deals 
with human behavior is a direct, common sense, and 
understandable presentation of what many another pub- 
lication makes appear far more involved. Perhaps an ad- 
verse criticism may be directed at the over-simplification 
of the psychological concepts of human behavior by this 
author. 

As one may suspect, most of the principles of counsel- 
ing discussed by this author are pointedly illustrated by 
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specific case references. The experienced counselor may 
not need such illustrative examples but they are no doubt 
of real value to the beginner in helping him to appreciate 
what might otherwise seem like glittering generalities of 
counseling. A bibliography and index of topics, both of 
which are lacking, would greatly facilitate the usefulness 
of this book. 

Rosert C. WokLLNER 
Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
University of Chicago 


Your Child from One to Six. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Publication 30. Government 
Printing office, Washington, D. C., 1945. 141 pp. 15¢. 


We naturally pride ourselves on the tremendous ad- 
vances we have made in the care of infants and children. 
In no other country has there been so much scientific re- 
search in this field and no other country has had the re- 
sources to improve the health and welfare of children. 
There is a great lag, however, between what the scientists 
and technicians have worked out and what is being gen- 
erally applied. One of the most important steps in reduc- 
ing that lag through a wide dissemination of dependable 
knowledge regarding the care of children was the Infant 
Care pamphlet of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, first pub- 
lished in 1914, which has by now reached millions of 
mothers in the successive reprintings and revisions. That 
was followed up by a series on the older child, of which 
the latest is Your Child from One to Six. 

The 146 pages of this booklet are packed with very 
helpful suggestions on all aspects of children’s health and 
_ development. It covers the widest range of topics, from 
suggestions for the daily diet and first aid, the prevention 
of disease and a chart on some of the more common com- 
municable diseases to a discussion of sleep, thumbsucking, 
punishment, fears and play material, etc. 

In contrast to the earlier editions it takes into account 
the most progressive concepts of child development, espe- 
cially as this is related to the emotional factors. As the 
Foreword states: “From centering attention on techniques 
of child care and training, the leaders in this field have now 
come to place their main emphasis on the relationships 
involved in living together in a family. Studies of chil- 
dren’s behavior have revealed that parents’ attitudes and 
personalities and the way. they feel about their children 
play a much larger part in a child's healthy development 
than does any set of rules they may follow in bringing up 
their children. The present text attempts to show how 
emotional maturity in parents themselves can bring about 
the security and affectionate understanding that must 
underlie sound and creative family relationships.” 

It is to be hoped that every literate parent of a young 
child will get to know the contents of this valuable 


pamphlet—single copies may be obtained free from the 
Bureau. We should take every opportunity to bring it to 
the attention of parents and of all others who work with 
young children. 

Siponir GRUENBERG 


Child Study Association of America 


It’s a Wise Parent. By Mollie Stevens Smart and Russell 
Cook Smart. Illustrated by Ruth Wood. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944. 204 pp. 


This is a jolly book, casually written, relaxed and easy 
rather than intense—therefore delightful reading for any- 
one interested in family living. It starts off with the 
solemn assurance that “it is possible to describe the stages 
through which (a child) will go and to say quite definitely 
that he will do this before he does that.” But this un- 
critical acceptance of the maturation thesis (a la Gesell) is 
realistically disregarded as the authors come to grips with 
their material and get beyond the field of motor develop- 
ment. Thus on page 7 they make it clear that the steps 
involved in becoming a satisfactory person to live with are 
“at least partly the responsibility of the youngster’s 
parents.” And, speaking of manners, “If children fail to 
learn or fail to use the techniques learned, look for the 
reason in the situation as well as in the child.” In other 
words, given certain types of experience, it is wholly pos- 
sible that Betty Sue might do that before she does this, 
rather than vice versa. And why not? Would the Smarts 
agree? 

Among the more intriguing chapters are “Eating Can 
Be Fun,” “Helping around the House,” and “Those 
Awful Children down the Block.” Resourcefulness, re- 
sponsibility, and happiness in the job are emphasized as 
goals of helping in the home. 

The brief page on art expression shows little under- 
standing of the creative process—a real blemish on a work 
otherwise in tune with modern education. 

The reviewer proposes three cheers for a book that 
sparkles with good, robust humor. More such fare is 
needed to brighten the dusty corners in public libraries 
where “parent education literature” reposes. It seems safe 
to predict that this small, attractively-pictured volume will 
be read, chuckled over, and used. 


Child Care War Secvices 
Bellflower, California 


Do You Know Your Daughter? By Alice Barr Grayson. 
New York, D. Appleton Century Co., Inc., 1944. 306 
Pp. $3.00. 

Jean Schick Grossman whose pen name is Alice Barr 
Grayson has done extensive work in parent education 
and is the author of many pamphlets and articles in the 
field of parent-child relationships. Since 1942 she has 
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been editor of the column, “Let's Talk Things Over” in 
the sub-deb magazine, Calling All Girls. As editor of 
that column, she receives about five hundred letters each 
month from girls widely scattered geographically. 

This book, Do You Know Your Daughter’, is based 
upon the spontaneous statements of problems which girls 
have discussed in their letters. 

Those who are well acquainted with the common prob- 
lems of adolescent girls will enjoy the book for they will 
feel they are meeting again with old friends. Those who 
don't know adolescents but want to, will, through this 
book, gain a good introduction to the universal problems 
of growing girls in our society. 

The book is well organized and its chapter headings 
read like a list of the common yearnings of girls: someone 


to confide in, longing to grow up, wish to be free, desire 
to be normal and to be like other girls, girl-boy relation- 
ships, need for sex education, security in family life, play 
and recreation. There are also chapters on home as a 
laboratory and a center of learning, home and school, and 
other chapters which show the importance of appreciat- 
ing in a democracy the abilities and interests of all sorts 
of people. 

Throughout the book and particularly in its closing 
chapters one sees the ambitious values of young girls 
today and their challenge to parents and confidants to 
help them during their painful period of growing up. 

Aucusta JAMESON 


The University of Chicago High School 


News and Notes 


(Continued from page 49) 


13.8 per cent, for mental deficiency. Thus 30.4 percent 
of the men who were tested for the fighting forces and 
rejected were found inadequate on one or another neuro 
psychiatric basis. In addition, 44.6 percent of all dis 
ability discharges from the army, constituting the largest 
single group of discharges, have been for neuropsychiatric 
reasons. Thomas A. C. Rennie, M.D., Mental Hygiene, 
October 1945, p. 644. 


Preventing Race Riots.—In an emergency move to help 
cities and towns prevent race riots this year, the Public 
Affairs Committee in cooperation with the American 
Council on Race Relations has issued Race Riots Aren't 
Necessary, with a ten-point program of action on what to 
do if race riots threaten. The long-term program as the 
best plan for bettering interracial relations is directed 
specifically towards elimination of handicaps of minority 
groups in employment, housing, education, churches, and 
social life generally. This pamphlet by Alfred McClung 
Lee is No. 107 in the series of popular, factual, ten-cent 
pamphlets issued by the Public Affairs Committee, non- 
profit, educational organization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 


Veterans Mental Health—Between the first World 
War and this one, the Veterans Administration has had 
375,000 admissions to its neuropsychiatric hospitals—the 
great majority of them resulting from non-service con- 
nected cases. Many of these can be presumed to have re- 
sulted from the failure of veterans to become properly re- 
adjusted to civilian life at the end of the last war. In 
that generation, the government has paid out approxi- 
mately one billion dollars for the care, treatment, and 
compensation of World War I veterans with neuropsy- 


. chiatric disabilities. General Omar N. Bradley, Mental 
Hygiene, January 1946, p. 5. 


Personal Notes 


Clark Ellsey, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
announces the success of a framed bulletin board gallery 
of pictures of the authors of key books in the library for 
the use of students in the marriage course. 


Henry Guze, department of psychology, graduate 
school, New York University, has recently been ap- 
pointed psychologist to the New York State Vocational 
Institution (Department of Correction) at West Cox- 
sackie, New York. 


The Hogg Foundation, The University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas sponscred a series of community programs 
through the state of Texas in January with Mrs. Grace 
Sloan Overton as leader. Evelyn Millis Duvall was their 
guest in March for a similar series of programs. 


Dr. James C. Janney offers an elective course in Sex 
Hygiene, Marital Adjustment and Contraception at the 
Boston University School of Medicine (since 1938). 


Earl Lomon Koos, University of Rochester, announces 
_a forthcoming book, Families in Trouble, a research mon- 
ograph, to be published by King’s Crown Press (Columbia 
University Press Division) in the late spring 1946. 

Katharine Roy, formerly of Kansas State College, is 
now dean of the Division of Household and Industrial 
Arts, Montana State College, Bozeman. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Outstanding Heath Texts in the Marriage Field 


Sound - Modern - Readable 


WHEN YOU MARRY 
Duvall and Hill 


This timely, realistic text embraces all aspects of personality development, court- 
ship, marriage, and family problems. Content based on questions actually asked 
by thousands of young people. Illustrated. 464 p. $2.40 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Becker and Hill 


An excellent source book on marriage and family life education. Based upon a 
sound sociological and practical background and written by 27 authors, each 
distinguished in his field, [llustrated. 682 p. $4.00 


PERSONALITY AND THE FAMILY, REVISED 
Hart and Hart 


A thoroughly sound and valuable*book dealing with the whole range of per- 
sonality relationships in family life. Scientific and objective in viewpoint. Illus- 


trated. 531 p. $3.60. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, formerly with the 
Seattle Public Schools, has joined the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois YMCA where she will be responsible for 
counseling and education of returning veterans and their 
wives in personal and family problems. Her work on the 
campus at Champaign began January 1. : 


Mrs. Isabelle Thompson, formerly Mrs. Belle Fish of 
the agricultural extension division, University of Minne- 
sota, is now married and teaching part-time at the College 
of St. Scholastica, where she offers the required courses in 
Personal and Family Living to all Freshman girls. 


Dr. John R. Upton, Capt., M.C., Chief OBS & GYN 


Dept., Y.A.A.F., has been cited by the Air Corps for a | 


record of delivering 22 women with no mortality of the 
mothers and infant mortality of only seven (six prematures 
and one spina bifida) while in service with the Air Corps. 


_ Dr. Marie Pichel Warner is the author of the chapter 
on “Premarital Medical Examination” in the Health Man- 
ual of the New York County Medical Society (current 
issue). 


Reverend Morgan Williams, D.D., Kankakee, Illinois, 


_ is initiating a family educational program which begins 


with families of pre-school children and continues in a 
planned sequence until the children are old enough to 
join the church (12 years old). Dr. Williams has carried 
forward a pre-marital counseling program for more than a 
decade in his churches. 


Albert Ellis, New York psychologist and mar- 
riage consultant, is now engaged in making an ex- 
tensive pioneer study of the psychology of human 
love, and has prepared, as part of this research, a 
comprehensive questionnaire on love. Since this 

. study is to be conducted on a nation-wide basis, he 
would appreciate gaining the cooperation of mem- 
bers of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions who have access to groups of women and girls 
to whom one form of the questionnaire can be dis- 
tributed. Inquiries for this purpose should be ad- 
dressed to Albert Ellis, 2505 University Avenue, 
New York 63, N. Y. 


SPRING 


American 
Book 
Company 


The Family 


From Institution to Companionship 


Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Harvey J. Locke, Assoc. Professor of Sociology, Univ. of So. Calif. 


Years of teaching and of extensive research and investigation 
have produced this authoritative elementary text on the family. 
The central theme is the transition of the family from an auto- 
cratic institution to a democratic unit based on companionship, 
affection, and understanding. To highlight the main theme, five 
widely diverse contemporary family types are analyzed—the 
Russian, the Negro, the Chinese, the urban and the rural family. 
The chief method of discussion is the case history, with life 


. histories and other human documents used to reveal attitudes, 


desires, and values of family members. The latest research ma- 
terial is included, with projects for further study indicated 
throughout the discussion. 815 pages $4.25 


Analyzes the Family as a Vital Part of Society 
The Sociology of the Family 


By M. C. Elmer 


, study of the family as an institution, tracing its evolution 
through the ages. Discusses such topics as family organization, relation . 
of the family to law, eugenics and religion; intermarriage, attitude and 


Please Ask for adjustment in marriage, housing and migration, education and the home, 
development of personality, trends in marriage and divorce, socialization 
Full of children, old age, etc. 
Information 


results of his years of careful study. 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 — 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 


For everyone preparing for professions that deal with human situa- 
tions, or for the general student of sociology, this interestingly written 
book is a treasure-house of valuable information. The author is Professor 
of Sociology at University of Pittsburgh, and the text incorporates the 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 5 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


Marriage and the Family 


By Ray E. Baber, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.00 
Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written psycho-sociological 
analysis of the social interactions involved in finding a mate, 
adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, and achieving 
a satisfactory relationship between parents and children. 


Marriage for Moderns 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Sociology. 493 pages, $3.00 


Discusses in a sympathetic yet objective manner the questions 
young people ask and the problems they face, not only in 


choosing life partners, but in thinking about marriage and what 


it involves. 


Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness 
By Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University. 474 pages, 
$4.00 
A study of factors making for happiness or unhappiness in 
marriage. On the basis of detailed information supplied anony- 
mously by 792 married couples, the author has compared the 
relative influence of sex factors, personality factors, and back- 
ground factors upon marital happiness scores. 


Family Relationships 


By Apa Harr Arttrt, University of Cincitinati.'McGraw- 
Hill Home Economics Series. 277 pages, $2.50 
Based largely on actual cases, this book deals with problems 
of “dating,” courtship and marriage and parent-child relation- 
ships in terms of modern society. Considerable attention is 
given to problems involving budgets and the use of money. 


Adolescence and Youth 


By Paut H. Lanots, State College of Washington. 470 
pages, $3.75 
Shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which 
presumably provoke adjustment problems, to the social struc- 
ture which impinges upon the organism. Deals with the prob- 
lems of adolescents and youth in urban, town, and rural so- 
ciety. 


Marriage and the Family 
A Text for a Course on Marriage and the Family for Use in Catholic 
High Schools 
By The Reverend Encar Scurepter, O.S.B., Director, 
Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C. 282 pages, $1.80 
Combines scientific sociological findings on the family with the 
principles and concepts of marriage as set forth in the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


By Sipney E. Gorpstern, President, National Conference 
of Family Relations; Chairman, New York State Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family. 448 pages, $3.50 

A guide for ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, or others 


engaged in marriage and family counseling. It is a complete 


manual on the subject, combining the experience of the various 
fields and formulating a program based on law, medicine, psy- 
chiatry, social work, and ethics. 


Sex and the Social Order 


By Georcene H. Sewarp, Simmons College. McGraw-Hill 

Publications in Psychology. 286 pages, $3.50 
A comparative study of the part played by sex in representa- 
tive social organizations from fish to man. Sex is consistently 
viewed within the framework of the society as a whole. 
Progress from lower to higher forms of life is shown to be 
associated with a shift in the balance hetween biological and 
social determiners of sex behavior. 


Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls 
By Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Axtce Crow, 
Girls High School, Brooklyn. 366 pages, $3.00 
Offers a thoroughly functional treatment of the problems and 
influences affecting the growing-up process, and applies mental 
hygiene principles in the form of suggestions to all youth 
leaders who live with, work with, and guide young people. Con- 
tains bibliographies of visual aids. 


Counseling with Returned Servicemen 
By Cart R. Rocers, University of Chicago, and Jonn L. 
WaALLteEN, Black Mountain College. 159 pages, $1.60 
A complete yet compact manual for counselors of returned 
servicemen and servicewomen, presenting a relatively new set 
of principles in counseling, with detailed methods of application. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


330 West 42nd Street 
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MARRIAGE 


‘JOHN WILEY. & SONS; INC. 
440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


—FOLSOM 
Acclaimed by teachers as comprehensive, stimulating, scholarly, compelling, 
this book surveys most of the important research bearing on family = 


interprets the findings. It offers a balanced treatment, using Bey anthro 
sociological, and individual-psychological approaches. 


material bearing on Family Problems, but organizes it into a compact and 


usable whole.” 
—DR. JAMES H. 8>BOSSARD, Director, The William 
. T. Carter Foundation, University of Pennsylvania. 


By Joseph Kirk Folsom, Professor of Sociology, Vassar College. 
1943 755 pages bby $4.00 


—ROCKWOOD and FORD 


This valuable source book presents and analyzes research fin n the 
attitudes of 364 college students toward sex education, premarital pile, 
marriage, parenthood, and divorce. 


“By making their own study, then comparing their findings with those of a 

number of other studies, the authors have provided a very useful summary 

and-analysis of student attitudes on vital aspects of behavior.” 
—PROFESSOR ROY E. BABER, Pomona College. 


Ford, Assistant Profesor of Home Economics, both of the, Dep 


7S 6 by % $4.00 


—JORDAN 


This outstanding textbook fe collection of prntical and scientife informa. 


tion by fourteen contributors prominen in their fields. 


“I am convinced of its scientific objectivi and of the breadth of the marriage 
mosaic of the exposition of marriage. It will.be a real help in teaching the 


course on The F 
By Lecturers in “Marriage,” Cleveland College, 
os Helen J fi Instructor in Euthenics, 


* 


Home Economics at Cornell University. 
= 


